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THE CITY BOY 


Herman Wouk 


BORNEO PEOPLE 


The Rt. Hon. Malcolm MacDonald, P.C. 


A brilliant and exceptionally interesting book by the High 
Commissioner for the United Kingdom in India, who was 
Governor-General of Malaya and British Borneo from 1946 
to 1948. Illustrated. 32s. 6d. net 
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This ‘delicious, comic and convincing’ book tells of the 
boyhood of a Jewish boy growing up in the Bronx; it is as 
moving in parts as it is touching in others. 15s. 







James Joyce 
An entirely new, re-set edition with drawings by Robin 


Jacques, whose illustrations for Dubliners were so successful. 
15s. 


This standard work has been revised and enlarged, several 
illustrations have been added, and the whole book has been 
brought up to date. 2ls. 
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ONE MORE 
TO GO 


Next week’s issue of the Spectator is not only the last before 
Christmas, it is also the first for many people whose friends 
have given them Christmas Gift subscriptions 


It can also be the first for the many more people whose 
friends have not yet sent us instructions to open Gift subscrip- 
tions—provided we receive these instructions during the next 
two or three days. 


Here, again, are the terms o! our offer : 


You may send the Spectator as your Christmas or New Year 
Gift to your friends, in any part of the world, for six months 
(26 issues) for less than half the normal cost. 

The charges are : 

for one or two gift subscriptions : ros. od. each: 
for three gift subscriptions: £1 5s. ; 
for a greater number: 8s. 4d. each. 
There is no limit to the number of Gift subscriptions you 


may open, but we do ask you voz to include friends known to 
be readers already in your list. 


We shall send an attractive greeting card to each friend. It 
explains that the Spectator comes from you as a gift. 


Here is a coupon , today is posting day. 


IF YOU WISH TO GIVE A YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION THE TOTAL COST, 
INCLUDING THE GIFT OFFER, IS 32s. 64. FOR EACH SUBSCRIPTION 
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To: THe SPECTATOR, 
99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 


I accept your Special Gift offer and enclose {_-wmnla 


FOP oviremrinerrnanmnue Stxomonthly Gift Subscriptions, My name and address ts 


- 


Please open Gift Subscriptions tor the tolloceinz, none of whom, to my 
knowledge, buys the SPECTATOR regularly: 
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HUNGARY AND NATO 


HE complete impotence of the Russians and their few 

Hungarian puppets in face of the general strike called by 

the Budapest central workers’ council proves the truth 
of the old saying that you can do anything with bayonets except 
sit on them. With their machine guns and tanks the Russians 
and the remnants of the Hungarian secret police can suppress 
open revolt in the bigger towns. What they cannot do is to 
govern the country or restore its economy to working order. 
The Kadar Government cannot even recruit enough loyal 
police to disperse an unarmed demonstration of women; Soviet 
troops have to be used for the job. That fact says volumes 
about the failure of Russian policy in Eastern Europe, and 
every day brings fresh evidence to support it, whether it be of 
discontent in Lithuania or the criticisms of the party line made 
by Signor Antonio Giolitti at the congress of the Italian Com- 
munist Party. Hungary has shaken the bear’s grip on Eastern 
Europe, and has revealed to everyone except a few doting 
fellow-travellers that the only source of Soviet power in the 
satellites is tooth and claw. 

In every country in Eastern Europe the Soviet Union is now 
in the position of a man sitting on a boiler about to blow 
up. Except in Poland, where Mr. Gomulka exercises enough 
authority to act as a safety valve (not without difficulty, as this 
week’s riot in Stettin shows), no lowering of pressure seems 
possible wethout risking another Hungarian explosion. The 
Russian Government is paying for the hatred accumulated by 
them and their puppets over eleven years of virtual occupation, 
and Hungary is only the first instalment. Dostoievsky once 
wrote that the knout was the national symbol of Russia, but 
pure coercion can never be a substitute for a policy—as Britain 
discovered to her cost in Ireland and elsewhere. The Polit- 
buro is now learning a lesson which has long been familiar to 
other colonial powers; a lesson which its members ought to 
have gathered from their memories of Tsarist imperialism. 

2 * * 

For the West, Hungary has been a painful and humiliating 
experience. We have been in the position of watching people 
dying on our doorstep for ideals which we hold, without being 
able to help them. Now that the agony seems to have reached 
its height with the new measures of terrorism announced by 
the Kadar Government, inaction is more than ever unbearable. 
We are bound to ask ourselves once again whether we have 
done all we could to bring some relief to the Hungarian 
tragedy. 

The impotence of the United Nations is not surprising. 
Dealing with a powerful State that does not care twopence 
either for world or internal opinion, the General Assembly can 
only pass ineffectual resolutions. For effective restraining action 
the UN needs half-convinced aggressors and it found them in 
the shape of France and Britain during the Suez expedition. 
Confronted by Russian intransigence, the Hungarian Foreign 
Minister walking out of the debate, and the Secretary-General’s 


visit to Budapest being cancelled with the greatest discourtesy, 
nothing can be done. International attention has also been 
distracted by Suez, and Mr. Nehru’s strange determination to 
regard the massacre of Hungarians as a minor incident com- 
pared with military operations against Egypt also weakened the 
one moral force which might have restrained the Russians—the 
opinion of the ‘uncommitted’ States. 

In the absence of action by the UN could the West have 
done anything else? Military intervention was obviously ruled 
out. The plain fact is that nobody in the West is willing to start 
a world war to save Eastern Europe. That being so, all that 
remains is possible political moves, since economic sanctions 
would only injure the satellites. Professor Hugh Seton-Watson 
has suggested in the Spectator that some approach might have 
been made to the Russians, offering, for instance, the neutral- 
isation of Germany in exchange for that of Poland and Hun- 
gary. But any such offer would have had to be agreed on 
beforehand among the members of NATO. It is here that the 
evil effects of the Suez crisis have made themselves felt. Anglo- 
French intervention in Egypt did not (pace Mr. Noel-Baker) 
cause Soviet intervention in Hungary. The troop movements 
were already well under way by the time it happened. What it 
did do was to destroy any chance of a united Western reaction 
to events in Hungary. During the vital weeks a glacial silence 
reigned between London and Washington, broken only by 
mutual recrimination. The sufferer was Western policy—and 
the Hungarian people. 

x * * 

This week’s NATO meeting in Paris gives a chance to repair 
some of the damage. Quite apart from Hungary, there are a 
number of lesser problems that need attention. How much 
support would Turkey get from fellow NATO members in the 
event of a clash with Syria? Are the military resources of 
NATO satisfactory in the increased tension of present intensi- 
fication of the cold war? Admiral Jerauld Wright, the Supreme 
Allied Commander, Atlantic, has spoken of the ‘terrific con- 
fusion’ there would be, if a war broke out without warning, and 
the increasingly tangled controversy between Britain and Ger- 
many Over support costs emphasises the fact that German 
divisions for NATO seem likely to remain a pious aspiration 
for some time to come. 

However, as Mr. Dulles pointed out in his opening speech, 
the most urgent need is for closer political co-ordination. 
Particularly in the Middle East an agreed NATO policy in 
parts of the world not immediately included in the military side 
of the organisation is essential. This would mean some sacrifice 
of national interests on the part of members—sacrifices which 
they have so far been reluctant to make—Cyprus is a case in 
point. It would also mean the end of going it alone either in 
the Far or Near East, and the recognition of the necessity of 
an imaginative programme for greater co-operation in the 
economic sphere. Fortunately, there is an instrument to hand 
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here in the shape of the common European market. Pushing 
ahead with this project offers the best chance of reviving 
enthusiasm for a Western European federation which was 
always the soundest foundation for NATO. 

Yet the West’s biggest opportunity lies in Eastern Europe, 
and it is not one which, if let slip, is likely to recur. It is all very 
well for Lord Ismay to say that NATO’s job is that of ‘goal- 
keeper,’ but the alliance is a political, as well as a military, unit, 
and so inflexible a conception of its functions would be its 
death. Can some advantage be taken of Russia’s failure in 
Eastern Europe? Would proposals for the neutralisation of 
Germany against that of Hungary and Poland have any chance 
of acceptance by the Russians? What should the West do if 
events similar to those in Hungary should take place in Poland 
or East Germany? These questions should be asked and 
answered in Paris, if NATO is to be of any use at all as a force 
in the world. The only way the West can affect the course of 
events in Eastern Europe is by a unified political approach to 
Russia. The NATO Powers should try to agree on the best way 
of making such an approach. This is the least they can do to 
appease the dead of Budapest and to save something for the 
living. 


CYPRUS AND THE PACT 


NE effect of Soviet intervention in Hungary seems to have 

been to impress both the Greek and Yugoslav Govern- 
ments with the importance of continuing a collaboration 
which began with the signature of the Balkan pact between 
their countries and Turkey, but has not been much in evidence 
recently. The Greek Prime Minister, Mr. Karamanlis, recently 
went to Yugoslavia on a four-day visit, and the communiqué 
published afterwards laid some emphasis on the utility of the 
Balkan Pact ‘as a factor for peace’ and the importance ‘of 
giving full efficacy to three-power co-operation.’ The Yugoslav 
Government also declared its support for all constructive 
efforts to find a just solution of the Cyprus question, and the 
statement closed with a sentence about the removal of the 
causes ‘which have brought about the present difficulties’ 
within the pact. 

Here, indeed, is the rub. The members of the Balkan Pact 
(and particularly Yugoslavia, which is the most exposed) may 
have decided that in face of Russian militarism they must hang 
together or hang separately. But, until some solution is found 
to Cyprus, Greece and Turkey are unlikely to work happily 
together against common dangers. Happily, there are some 
signs that the worsening in the world situation may have 
brought about a greater realism both in Athens and Ankara. 
On his recent return from the US Mr. Karamanlis stated that 
the matter might be settled satisfactorily in direct negotiations 
between Cyprus, Greece, Britain and Turkey, and this repre- 
sents a welcome change from the previous Greek attitude of 
refusing to admit Turkey as a partner to the dispute at all. 











Spectator Competition for Schools 


The Spectator offers three prizes of eight guineas each in a 
competition open to boys and girls at school in the United King- 
dom. Entries should be in the form of 

An original story of not more than 1,500 words, or 

A middle article of about 1,200 words, or 

An eye-witness account of any sporting event of about 1,200 
words. 

A prize will be awarded for the best entry in each section. 
Entries, which need not be typed, must reach the Spectator office 
(99 Gower Street, London, WC1) by January 21, 1957. The name 
of the entrant’s school should be given at the head of each entry, 
and envelopes should be marked ‘Schools.’ 
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Whatever the rights and wrongs of the case, Greece surely has 
nothing to gain by inflicting a wound on the national suscepti- 
bilities of a highly sensitive and considerably more powerful 
neighbour. On their side the Turks should recognise that feel- 
ing in Greece about self-determination for Cyprus is equally 
genuine and that the present Greek Government is not a 
collection of pan-Hellenic fanatics, but of men who are behav- 
ing as moderately as they can. If they can do this, there is a 
good chance of a settlement. 

What basis for a settlement can be found? This was, no 
doubt, one of the things discussed by the Turkish Foreign 
Minister when he came to London, and it may well be brought 
up in Paris atthe NATO council. It has frequently been sug- 
gested in Turkey that some form either of partition or con- 
dominium might be worked out, which would get rid of the 
main Turkish fear of foreign bases all along their southern 
coastline. Some such proposal may have been brought to 
London by Mr. Menderes, but, whether it is viable or not 
would depend on the reception it got in Athens, Nicosia and the 
Seychelles. Meanwhile, the British Government is still 
considering the Radcliffe constitutional proposals, which 
apparently include a recommendation for an elected Greek 
majority—one of the points on which the original discussions 
with Archbishop Makarios broke down. Now that the dangers 
of dismantling the south-eastern wing of NATO have been 
sharply brought home to the governments concerned in the 
dispute, a solution may be possible. The British Government 
should not let the moment pass. 


STERLING RESURGENT 


A DRAMATIC rush for sterling took place in the foreign 
exchange markets of Europe and America on Tuesday, 
following the disclosure of the arrangements for this country 
to buy with sterling up to 1,300 million dollars from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, With effective reserves of well over 
,000 million dollars instead of under 2,000 million, Britain has 
gained time to deal firmly with what has largely been a crisis of 
confidence. Foreign operators were quick to recognise this, and 
the demand for sterling from every country pushed rates up 
sharply. The conspicuous sterling-dollar spot rate leaped three- 
eighths of a cent during Tuesday (a large movement in the 
currency market), to the highest point since the summer. More 
significant was the spectacular drop in the premium on the 
forward rate for dollars. This showed that the rush of the ‘bears’ 
to cover their commitments has begun. For the next few weeks 
speculators abroad who have gambled on a devaluation of 
sterling are going to have to take heavy losses. There is little to 
stop a steady appreciation in the value of sterling well into the 
New Year. ° 
These developments confirm the sanguine view taken here 
last week about the loss from the gold and dollar reserves. And 
this week has brought two further items of good news. The 
trade figures for November were excellent. It is true that the 
import bill was kept down simply because of the re-routing of 


. ships round the Cape. Many cargoes expected during the last 


few weeks are only just arriving, and in December the import 
bill may be all the heavier. But there is no doubt about the 
successes which British manufacturers are gaining in the export 
trade. So far this year we have sold almost £300 million more 
abroad than in the same period of last year. Exports to the 
difficult American market broke all records last month, so that 
America has now nearly displaced Australia from its tradi- 
tional place as our largest single market. This thoroughly 
welcome change in the pattern of the export trade seems to be 
little realised. 
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The second piece of good news comes from the International 
Monetary Fund itself—for the last few years an unlikely source 
of encouragement. But the new director, Dr. Per Jacobsson, in 
a statement accompanying the announcement of the drawing, 
pointed out that Britain’s trading position has been and con- 
tinues to be essentially sound, and gave a timely reminder of 
the service which sterling provides for the world as an inter- 
national currency. This sympathetic appreciation of the unique 
position of stezling from the head of the IMF is a new and most 
hopeful sign for the future. 


Portrait of the Week 


PROFITABLE week has been spent in the West. 
A repairing the breaches in the Anglo-American and 
Commonwealth alliances. The resignation of Mr. Hoover 
as American Under-Secretary of State and his replace- 
ment by Governor Herter, of Massachusetts, has been hailed 
in many places as the beginning of a new dawn in American 
foreign policy, and Mr. Dulles’s personal appearance in Paris 
for the meeting of the NATO Powers and talks with the British 
and French Foreign Ministers has been equally loudly 
acclaimed. It is said that though Mr. Dulles has had some 
chiding words to say about Suez, the talks have so far been 
amicable. There has also been a certain amount of coming 
and going at the Summit. President Eisenhower has played a 
game of golf with the Canadian Premier, though the result of 
their talk (or the game) has not been reported. Sir Anthony 
Eden returns to England this week, and though he has had to 
cancel his tour of Australia and New Zealand this winter he 
received cordial replies from both governments. Mr. Nehru 
has stoutly defended his policy of remaining in the Common- 
wealth and his intention of coming to London on his way to 
America. These events have served to counteract some plain 
speaking in the debate on Suez in the House of Commons last 
week, when fifteen Conservative members abstained on the 
grounds that the Government had scuttled from Egypt and 
succumbed to American pressure. The Lords debate also had 
a few anti-American moments. On the other side of the 
Atlantic some isolationist Congressmen show signs of opposing 
any waiving of the interest on the loan to Britain for this year. 
In spite of this the Administration has decided to raise a loan 
of $1,000 million, some of which may be used to help Britain. 

On the Canal the British and French evacuation goes on 
apace, hampered only by occasional incidents—the capture 
of an Egyptian fishing boat smuggling arms into Port Said, the 
ambush of a British patrol and the kidnapping of a British 
officer by Egyptian irregulars. 

It is now almost impossible to trace the course of events in 
Hungary, especially since communications with the outside 
world have often been cut. Reasonably certain appear to be the 
arrest of workers’ leaders last week and their subsequent 
release after threats of more disturbances; a 48-hour protest 
strike called by the central workers’ council; the outlawing of 
all workers’ councils by the government and its proclamation 
of martial law; and the almost complete success of the strike 
call. There has been a pronounced hardening of world opinion 
against the Russian intervention during the week. In the United 
Nations Asian countries, led by India, have watered down the 
Western condemnations of Russia by amendments, but now 
seem prepared to vote against Russia. There have also been 
significant attacks on the present policies of the Kadar regime 
by Yugoslav Communists, and on the Soviet consulate in 
Stettin by Polish rioters. In Italy Signor Togliatti has virtually 
declared for Titoism. Hardly less violent have been the pro- 
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tests of the RSPCA, the Canine League and other dog-lovers 
against the Russian use of dogs in guided missile tests. 

At home we have been faced with more cuts and more rises 
in prices, mostly the result of the increased petrol tax, the chief 
of them being an increase in fares and in the price of coal 
delivered to the door. The petrol tax has not been well received 
by either side in the House of Commons, many Members 
regarding the rising prices as the first signs of an inflationary 
spiral, to which the Government replied emphatically that the 
tax was only temporary. Efforts to stabilise the pound, notably 
by lavish drawing on the International Monetary Fund, seem to 
have been successful. Northern Ireland has been blown 
abruptly into the news by a number of bomb explosions and 
other incidents on Tuesday night. 

Other miscellaneous items include the appointment of Dr. 
William Godfrey as Archbishop of Westminster, the victory 
of Cambridge in the university rugby match, and the over- 
whelming successes of Russian athletes in the last week of the 
Olympic Games. Two popular figures have died during the 
week. India has lost Dr. Ambedkar, and England Princess 
Marie Louise, who died on Saturday at the age of eighty-four. 


Political Commentary 
By our Political Correspondent 


OU might imagine that Ministers here would have had 
their sleep disturbed wondering what Guy Mollet is 
going to say next. Sir Anthony Eden had stated firmly 
that President Eisenhower was not told about the impending 
Suez ultimatum because there was not time: here was M. Mollet 
saying, in effect, of course there was time! but if Eisenhower 
had been told, he would have tried to stop it. French Ministers, 
uninhibited by fear of charges of foreknowledge, ‘orchestra- 
tion,’ connivance, or collusion, are now even inclined to boast 
about well-laid plans sent agley by the UN, the US, or even 
the UK. What they could divulge after a good dinner at 
Christmas might leave Ministers here looking very foolish. 
But would it? All the indications now are that Ministers 
here no longer care. To hold together a divided party, they 
have had to prevaricate to the limit of credulity: not even 
Billy Bunter (‘I didn’t know Coker had a cake, and anyway 
there weren’t enough currants in it’) can boast a finer string 
of rationalisations. As Lord Tedder said in an admirable 
speech, there is ‘a widespread feeling that we have not been 
told the whole of the truth’; but will the whole truth, even 
if it exposes Ministers’ falsehoods, lose them any support 
among their bemused back-benchers? Probably very little. 
They have so enmeshed themselves in the threads of their 
own arguments that it is hardly worth even beginning to 
answer them. For example, Lord Salisbury, moving support 
for the Government in the Lords. on Tuesday on the grounds 
that its action ‘has resulted in a UN force being introduced 
into the area,’ remarked that ‘but for the British action the 
force would not have been there, and everybody thought that 
in their heart of hearts.’ (Ministerial cheers.) If Ministers would 
do some thinking in their head of heads, for a change, they 
might remember that they derided a Labour proposal for a 
UN force on October 31; and that when the Canadians pro- 
posed a UN force for the Middle East, the British delegate 
abstained from voting for it. The British Government’s action 
may indeed be responsible for UN troops in Port Said; but 
it can hardly take the credit for them. But such inconsistency 
is now so commonplace that exposure no longer changes the 
colour of their faces—or even, they hope, of their prospects. 
Not that their prospects are very happy. Their immediate 
problem is what to do with Sir Anthony Eden on his return. 
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Members of the Conservative Party outside the environs of 
Westminster are still not aware how serious a problem this is. 
They have seen from the Daily Telegraph, The Times (‘the 
feeling is that the Government must soon be drastically recon- 
structed’) and the Sunday Times (‘the Prime Minister’s holiday 
in Jamaica has had some most unfortunate results both for him- 
self and his Government’) that all is not well; but they are 
still unaware of the hostility Sir Anthony now faces—though 
his Cabinet colleagues will put on their best airport smiles of 
welcome, like nephews meeting a rich unpredictable grand- 
aunt, until they get him shut inside Number Ten. 

Sir Anthony has now little firm support at Westminster. The 
Left fears him because he went into Suez; the Right because 
he got out; and the Centre because there is a limit to the number 
of excuses that can be made for an operation, however much 
you approve of it, if it is bungled from the outset. And the 
closer to ministerial level, the more profound is the mistrust. 


The curious episode of Sir Anthony’s press conference is 
an illustration. The Sunday Express announced he was to hold 
an important meeting on Tuesday to which members of the 
Jamaican Government and reporters would be invited. The 
subjects he was to talk about were not specified; but one of 
them, it was confidently stated, was his political future. On 
Tuesday morning, however, the Daily Express carried an 
announcement that Sir Anthony had cancelled the conference 
‘after a message from Tory party leaders in London’ telling 
him that it was inadvisable for him to comment on his political 
plans before he returned. The Express is not, admittedly, the 
most trustworthy of sources; but the story is a fair reflection 
of the uneasiness which Sir Anthony’s former supporters now 
feel about him. 


Their position will be easier if the latest trend shown in 
public opinion polls should continue (satisfaction with Sir 
Anthony as Prime Minister, according to the Express poll 
published on Wednesday, has fallen by 9 per cent. since he 
went to Jamaica). But Sir Anthony remains more popular 
thar. his colleagues with the electorate; and they are unwilling 
to precipitate a squabble which would do no good to either of 
them. In any case his return, provided he can be persuaded not 
to say anything foolish, will give a breathing space for the party 
to push Mr. R. A. Butler out of the succession. Mr. Butler’s 
skill at facing all ways at once in recent months has been con- 
siderable; but it has not enhanced his reputation. There is no 
great enthusiasm for the presumed alternative, Mr. Macmillan, 
either; in fact, it is the measure of the party’s uncertainty that 
its pin-up boy at present is Mr. Aneurin Bevan. 

The way things are going, the question may become 
academic before it becomes too pressing. Sir Anthony will 
presumably return (to quote another sour Suez group quip) 
like a pigmy refreshed, and attempt to reassert his influence 
and the party’s prestige. It is fairly widely assumed at West- 
minster that he will be unable to do so; and that refuge will 
be sought in the spring in a General Election. But by then the 
present discontents will have spread. 


What is more important, people who supported it over the 
Suez issue will have had time to find excuses for opposing it. 
As Mr. Angus Maude, MP, one of the hard abstaining core 
of Suez Groupers, says in his article in this issue, it is a common 
fault of politicians to believe that the electorate is as gullible 
as themselves; but it will take gullibility beyond the dreams 
of even the Conservative Central Office to hold the present 
Tory line. Not that the Labour Party shows any signs of an 
ability to put the Government’s humiliation to positive use; but 
negatively it might prove enough, in a few weeks’ time, to 
ensure a Labour majority if a General Election follows. 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


THE IRISH HAVE long been expecting an outbreak of terrorism 
by the extremist republicans; what they did not foresee was 
the form it has taken—scattered raids around the Border, 
rather than concentratéd efforts on selected objectives. The 
reason, I suspect, is that the republicans were more interested 
at present in impressing public opinion in the South than in 
committing themselves too deeply in the North. The IRA 
abandoned the use of violence in the South some years ago, in 
the hope of restoring its reputation; but the only result was 
to leave an impression of weakness. Wednesday’s outbreak 
was presumably designed to show that the organisation is now 
strong enough to mount a number of well-synchronised attacks. 
Had the attacks been more effective, they might indeed have 
shaken the belief, common in the South, that the various 
extremist groups are too divided, and have too many spies in 
their ranks, to be capable of effective action. But the common 
assumption is that the authorities in Dublin, though they 
knew what was brewing, preferred not to take preventive 
action. The Prime Minister, Mr. J. A. Costello, boasted when 
he took Ireland out of the Commonwealth that he was ‘taking 
the gun out of politics’: naturally he does not want to put 
the gun back again by taking severe measures, which might 
lead the IRA to resume its violence in the South. Besides, Mr. 
Costello is not really master in his own house. He presides 
over a rickety coalition, some of whose members would not 
support him in preventive action; and as his majority has 
dwindled to a handful of votes, they could bring the Govern- 
ment down. In the circumstances, it is unlikely that any decisive 
action can be expected from Dublin—which is awkward for 
Stormont. 
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* * * 


AS NONE OF the 145 South Africans arrested last week on vague 
allegations of treason have yet had precise charges formulated 
against them (and indeed are unlikely to do so until after the 
preliminary hearing is over), it is difficult to know whether the 
arrests have a more substantial basis than a desire to get rid 
of political opponents—a very civilised equivalent of sending 
Hungarians to Siberia. The South African Government may 
have discovered a dangerous plot; but as, according to Mr. 
Swart, the Minister of Justice, the arrests are the sequel to a 
raid carried out /ast year, this seems improbable. The Criminal 
Procedure and Jurors’ Amendment Act of 1954 gives the 
Minister of Justice power to set up a special criminal court 
without a jury to try any political offence which he directs. 
If Mr. Swart uses this convenient procedure, it will be interest- 
ing to see which judges he chooses. I would tip two from the 
Transvaal Division of the Supreme Court—Mr. Justice Bresler 
and Mr. Justice Ludorf. 


* * x 


GERALD HAMILTON’S review in this issue of Princess Marie 
Louise’s memoirs was, of course, written before the news of 
her death. Much more could be written about her life’s work 
—in social service, in colonial relations, and for charities; but 
a formal obituary would, I feel, look pedantic beside Mr. 
Hamilton’s touching tribute. 


* * * 


ON SUNDAY the Free Speech team on commercial television was 
not allowed to discuss Suez because of this week’s debate on the 
subject in the House of Lords. The fourteen-day rule, which 
prevents wireless and television discussion of any topic that 
is going to be debated in Parliament during the next fortnight, 
has always seemed to me to be a quite unwarranted denial of 
the right of freedom of speech. But whatever one may think 
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of it in general, surely it shows a slight absence of humour on 
the part of our rulers to make the rule apply to debates in the 
Lords as well as the Commons. The official arguments for the 
rule are, I think, that public interest in Parliament must not be 
diminished by competition on the part of broadcasting, and 
that Parliament must not be subjected to outside influence. 
Lord Salisbury himself would hardly claim that there is any 
public interest in the House of Lords to be diminished; indeed 
the public is as indifferent to debates in the Lords as their 
Lordships are themselves. And the only influence broadcast 
debate is likely to have on peers is to encourage them to visit 
the hereditary chamber more often. 


* * * 


‘aS A BOSTONIAN and the son of two amateur painters, Mr. 
Herter may be expected to show a more sophisticated under- 
standing of the European scene than Mr. Hoover has done.’ 
(The Times Washington Correspondent.) 
Quite . 
* * x 

THE DEBUT OF Minou Drouet in London has led me to read 
some of her poems during the last few days. I was 
unacquainted with them before, and, after looking at them 
for a bit, came to the conclusion that, strictly on internal 
evidence. any doubts about their authorship should be dis- 
missed. They are the kind of poems that a child might write 
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—rather a precocious child, it is true—and their merit is not 
so superlative as to make any hypotheses of maternal or 
literary influences necessary. The poems are very promising 
and even touching, but, as might be expected, they are more 
or less unformed. A number of letters are published along 
with them which participate in a strange stylistic make-believe 
—Minou Drouet has succeeded in writing like a grown-up in 
every respect, and the result is a little embarrassing. What- 
ever one may think of the writing, there is surely no necessity 
for the vie sentimentale of a small girl of eight to be put down 
in print? 
* *x * 

CARDINAL NEWMAN’s autobiographical writings are reviewed 
on another page by Mr. Christopher Hollis. This extract from 
the book is perhaps worth recording : 

October 1817. A.C.N.XIII. Me invitat Hollis vinum 
compotare secum. Heu! nunc omni cura et diligentia opus 
est mihi, ne in insidias tou ponirou casurus sim. Tu Deus, 
O.M. gressus meos dirige. Tu es Patronus. Tu Parens; si 
deseris Tu, perii. 

A.C.N.XII. Hollis adeo; nihil est symposeos spe gravi 
iucundissime frustratus sum. 

oe 


* bal 
“NOW THE TORIES are neither hated nor feared . . . they do not 
merit the trouble of a kicking. . . . History will recall of them 


that they were without courage, without principle, and without 
honesty.’ (The Spectator, April 4, 1835.) PHAROS 


Cementing the Commonwealth 


By J. GRIMOND, MP 


all too likely there was no Commonwealth policy 

adequate to meet the situation. When Israel was known 
to be mobilising on October 26 there was still no consultation. 
The Commonwealth was not informed before our ultimatum 
was given on October 30. 

Our action has been firmly condemned by India, Pakistan 
and Ceylon and deprecated (to say the least of it) by Canada. 
On the other side of the balance sheet we can enter up that 
no country has left the Commonwealth; Australia and New 
Zealand have backed us, and Canada, to get us out of a hole 
dug by ourselves, suggested an international force and pro- 
vided troops for it. This is a considerable step in view of 
the traditional outlook of Quebec. 

Some think that all this proves that the Commonwealth is 
so strong that it can absorb even the shocks of the last few 
weeks: others now see it as a Holy Roman Empire or as 
a motor-car in such bad repair that it will disintegrate if 
anyone attempts to crank it up. We have to decide as dis- 
passionately as we can if the Commonwealth is a political 
entity in the sense that it can canalise and exert political power. 
Is it a source of strength? Could more vigorous development 
of the Commonwealth idea enable this country to widen the 
margins within which it could act or would any attempt to 
achieve Commonwealth unity on any important matter only 
lead to friction and impotence? 

If it was decided that the Commonwealth politically was 
more liability than asset and in part at least should be dis- 
banded, this would not mean that our relations with Common- 
wealth countries could not remain friendly, as they have with 
Burma. It would be quite possible to have firm links by limited 
alliances. by sentiment. literature and language, or by economic 
ties such as exist within the sterling area, even if political 
association should be broken. I do not myself therefore feel 
any indignation with those who believe that, say, South Africa 
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or India weakens rather than strengthens us and the rest of 
the Commonwealth. But I do believe that the decision as to 
how the Commonwealth is to develop, so far as it is for us 
to influence that, depends largely on the sort of foreign and 
colonial policies we are going to pursue. It is very desirable, 
if not essential, if only for this reason, that the broad bounds 
of foreign policy be agreed between the parties here and in 
Commonwealth countries. At present we are not facing the 
realities of the situation. 

Not only we ourselves but all the colonial powers and in 
fact all European countries are suspect in Asia and in large 
areas of Africa. ‘Anti-colonialism,’ irrational as it may be, 
is very strong: it is as little understood here as are our 
‘colonial’ aims in many Asiatic and African countries. ‘Anti- 
colonialism’ forms a bridge between America and Asia which 
leaps over Europe. We have to make up our minds whether 
we will accommodate ourselves to some extent to all that it 
implies or not. 

As China and India grow in strength the latter’s position 
becomes of great importance. At present Mr. Nehru appears 
to be inclined to put the best construction on what Russia 
does and the worst on what we do. He appears to be a 
keen supporter of the United Nations except in Kashmir 
and an apostle of negotiation except in Hyderabad. Making 
full allowance for difference in outlook, his difficulties at 
home and his anxiety to prevent a final breakdown between 
Russia and the free world, we cannot go all the way with 
him. But then we should not be asked to do so. What we 
could do is to make a real effort to reach agreement to work 
together through the United Nations. We should ask him to 
allow it to deal with Kashmir, we should ask him to support 
strong action by the United Nations in Hungary while we on 
our part accept its right to settle the Canal and Israeli- 
Egyptian problems and seek its advice over Cyprus. In fact 
both Great Britain and India should make it a pillar of their 
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foreign policies. It would certainly be easy for neither and 1 
doubt if one-tenth of politically conscious people here have 
really considered what it would mean. 

lf we could base our foreign policy on the United Nations 
we might carry Canada, Ceylon and Pakistan with us as well 
as Australia and New Zealand. But I must confess that | 
am myself not convinced that it is possible. Possibly Mr. 
Nehru himself would not accept it. | doubt. as I say, if 
opinion here. or in any other country which has to shoulder 
responsibilities like ours, is ready for it. | am not sure, indeed, 
what would happen if the United Nations, which includes 
such a number of Communist States, was asked to undertake 
the sort of world-wide activity which would be necessary. But 
I do not see any other policy which would have a better 
chance of gaining effective support both from us and from 
India. 

The alternative seems to me frankly to base the Common- 
wealth on ourselves, Canada, Australia, New Zealand. I say 
base it: because while some other colonies and dependencies 
would obviously remain in the Empire, some might prefer 
to leave in the course of time. | am not suggesting they should 
be expelled! But without the Asiatic dominions it would be 
easier to evolve a closer Commonwealth policy and more 
precise machinery for giving it effect. The white Dominions 
would have to play a far more important part in it. If they 
are not found such a part we shall run the risk both of further 
Suez predicaments where joint policy breaks down and 
of the gradual drift of Canada and then Australia further 
and further into the American orbit. The least we can do is 
to call in the Dominions to take a direct part in dealing 
with colonial problems in Africa, Malta and the West Indies 
They must also be continually consulted on foreign policy. 


I believe that neither of these policies is incompatible with 
closer ties with Europe. But there does remain the third 
alternative which is to assume that Canada will inevitably 
gravitate to the United States and that distance and different 
interests will in the long run lead to still friendly but more 
distant relationships with the other Dominions. This is the 
more likely to happen if we fail to meet their economic needs 
for capital and trade. At present economic interest is the 
cement of the Commonwealth, but on our present showing 
this will not last. On this assumption we must look to Western 
Europe to give us added strength and wider margins. European 
unity would then become the major British interest and the 
foundation of our policy. Undoubtedly recent events show 
that all European countries are in the same economic boat: 
they also show, I believe, that they are consigned by other 
continents to the same political boat. What one of us does 
may wreck the power available to all and when one European 
country is branded with ‘colonialism’ the smudge rubs off on 
all of us. Though, personally, I would certainly not abandon 
the attempt to find a viable Commonwealth policy, yet history 
shows that an Empire is not always a source of strength. Her 
Empire contributed to the ruin of Spain: Indo-China and 
North Africa have bled France white, while Turkey was able 
to set her house in order after shedding the Arabs. Also the 
frank abandonment of some political colonial pretensions 
would probably improve relations with the African and Asiatic 
Commonwealth. 

Whatever we decide, we cannot ‘go it alone’: nor should 
we ever again allow ourselves to be bemused by fair words 
from our Government which leave no will behind them. We 
should only enter into political associations, whether they 
are the United Nations, the Commonwealth or European 
groupings, in which we have sufficient faith to make it certain 
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that they can take the strain of major decisions. For, of course, 
the Government did not consult the Commonwealth and allies 
over Suez because they knew that if they did, some Common- 
wealth countries would frustrate these intentions. Such a 
situation can only be harmful to us and the Commonwealth. 


Morals and Majorities 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE New York 
HE 1957 automobiles were put on display at the New 
York Coliseum a few days ago, and Vice-President 
Nixon was invited up to address a banquet for the 
car manufacturers at the Waldorf-Astoria. Mr. Nixon chose 
foreign policy as his subject and had no difficulty relating 
it to the occasion. (“Today we need progress in international 
relations just as dramatic as the progress expressed by our 
new automobiles.”) His speech was important for several 
reasons. For one, it was the first statement by a responsible 
administration official since the election last month. The 
President has not addressed the country since the close of 
his campaign. He has not had a news conference for three 
weeks. Mr. Dulles held a brief news conference in Augusta 
last week, but most of his replies were to the effect that he 
had been hors de combat for some time and could not provide 
up-to-date information. Mr. Nixon’s speech was thoroughly 
up-to-date and very meaty. It dealt quite forthrightly with 
almost every question of current interest and would repay 
close study by anyone wishing to understand the present views 
of the Eisenhower administration. | shall try to give its main 
features in brief outline form. 


1. Although it was a defence of the administration record 
and reflected at many points the optimistic view of life that 
characterises the administration, its mood was gloomy. During 
the campaign, Mr. Nixon said time and again that ‘President 
Eisenhower brought peace’ and that ‘the Eisenhower years 
are the best years of our lives.’ The other evening he said, 
‘None of us can be blind to the fact that a cloud hangs over 
our heads. It is a cloud of anxiety and even of fear. . . . In 
this complex and imperfect world, we must be prepared for 
difficulties and even short-run failures. The most we can hope 
for is that our basic position is fundamentally right and that 
it will ultimately prevail.’ 

2. The Vice-President was prepared for short-run failures. 
but of course he would acknowledge none. He presented recent 
United States policy in the United” Nations as a smashing 
triumph for rectitude. ‘The United States,’ he said, ‘met the 
test of history’ when 1t opposed England, France and Israel. 
‘It is easy to condemn your enemies when they are wrong,’ he 
said, and he might have gone on to say that it is also easy 
to condemn them when they are right. But ‘it takes courage 
to condemn your friends.’ Was American policy prudent as 
well as courageous? Indeed, it was, for the American position 
‘was supported by an overwhelming majority of the nations 
of the world.’ There are some special Nixon touches in this. 
but I think there cannot be any doubt that the Vice-President 
was speaking for American opinion. The average American 
did see the Israeli attack and the British and French inter- 
ventions primarily in moral terms and regarded all three powers 
as aggressors. And it is characteristic of the American outlook 
generally and in particular of the American politician’s out- 
look that the merit of a policy should be judged by the number 
of votes it receives. After all, this is a democracy. We settle 
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our problems by counting noses. To be sure, if we found a 
UN majority opposed to anything we considered to be power- 
fully in the national interest, we might overcome our demo- 
cratic ardour, but other things being equal we are likely to 
follow the rule that a couple of billion Asians, Africans and 
Latin Americans can’t be wrong. 

3. For some time it has been clear that Mr. Nixon has been 
speaking for a wing of administration opinion that saw a 
positive value in working for better relations with the Bandung 
powers. This speech showed him quite plainly a friend of 
those powers. ‘Because we took the position we did,’ he said, 
‘the peoples of Africa and Asia know now that we walk with 
them as moral equals, that we do not have one standard of 
law for the West and another for the East. They know, too, 
that the United States has no illusions about the “white man’s 
burden” or “white supremacy.” ’ Throughout his speech, Mr. 
Nixon took the interesting view that the neutralist powers 
were not determined in their neutralism but rather ‘preferred 
to wait on the sidelines . . . in the cold war until they were 
sure that we were more sincere than the Soviet Union in our 
professions of friendships. . . .” Mr. Nixon sees Nehru et al. 
as mugwump voters—the sort of people with whom the 
Eisenhower administration has enjoyed great success here 
at home. Whether this is to be the continuing line of the 
administration remains to be seen. More will be known after 
Mr. Nehru’s talks with the President, beginning December 16. 

4. The Vice-President favours increased economic aid to 
the underdeveloped powers. ‘So long as millions of people in 
other nations live in poverty and want, our own prosperity 
is not really secure. We are not secure morally [there was 
scarcely a paragraph in which he did not savour and caress 
that word], for we could not feel at ease as a God-fearing 
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people if we did not try to help those who lack the essentials 
of life while we enjoy its luxuries. Nor are we secure militarily, 
for unrest and dissatisfaction lead,’ etc. etc. 

5. We will not forget, however, that England and France 
have votes in the UN too and are, moreover, old chums. ‘Now 
is the time for us all to recognise that recrimination and fault- 
finding will serve no purpose whatever.’ It is doubtful if 
the Vice-President was aware of any disingenuousness in this 
remark; he is so enchanted with morality that it probably 
wouldn’t occur to him to characterise our UN role of a few 
weeks ago as mere ‘fault-finding.’ Anyway, he says that “The 
cause of freedom could suffer no greater disaster than to allow 
this or any other incident to drive a wedge between us and 
our allies.’ Besides, England and France gave in in the end— 
‘It is to their eternal credit that they accepted the decision 
of the United Nations . . . [and] subordinated what they 
consider to be their national interest. . . .” He hopes the 
Congress will have enough largeness of vision to give them 
economic assistance. 

Was the Vice-President speaking with administration 
approval? His speech had not been read by the President, 
according to the White House Press Secretary, and Mr. Hagerty 
would not comment on Mr. Nixon’s remarks on aid to Britain 
and France. But Mr. Hagerty made it clear that the speech 
in general was in line with White House views. ‘If there was 
anything in the speech that the President disapproved of, I 
don’t think the Vice-President would make the speech.” Mr. 
Hagerty has trouble with tenses. In any case, there is not 
much doubt that Mr. Nixon’s speech was in line with the 
views of most Americans who have any views on the matters 
he dealt with. Mr. Nixon always aims to achieve this in his 
speeches. 


Any Questions ? 


By ANGUS MAUDE, MP 


They never had any kind of system, right or wrong, but only invented occasionally some 
miserable tale for the day, in order meanly to sneak out of difficulties into which they had 
so proudly strutted EDMUND BURKE. 


Government were wrong to invade Egypt and those 

who believed equally strongly that we stopped too 
soon have been persuaded to record in the House of Commons 
their firm conviction that both courses were right, there is 
a serious danger that they will come to believe this. The loyal 
party men and the ‘soft centre,’ united in their horror at the 
thought of a premature Labour Government, may soon be 
going forth with armfuls of Central Office leaflets to persuade 
their constituents that the Middle Eastern adventure has been 
a success. Since it is a common fault of politicians to believe 
that the electorate is as gullible as themselves, some will be 
surprised and hurt that they are unable to get away with it. 
A few, no doubt, will complain that all would have been 
well but for the deplorable frankness of disloyal cads like 
me. Nevertheless, the Conservative Party should recognise 
frankly at the outset that this particular operation will do 
far more harm than good. 

If it were now certain that everything in the Middle East 
is going to turn out well for us, there might be something 
to be said for trying to secure the credit in advance, although 
this would at best be disingenuous. But such a campaign, 
started now, could be blown sky-high in a few weeks by events 
in Egypt, Syria or Jordan. Even from the viewpoint of 
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expediency the risks are too great; and, in any case, the 
difficulties of putting the story across are probably insuperable. 

The reception accorded to the Foreign Secretary’s statement 
in the House of Commons on December 3 illustrates this. 
It did not appear to convince even his keenest supporters, 
for he sought to show that the Government had accomplished 
everything they set out to do and perhaps a bit more. There 
may be good reasons why the country cannot be told the 
exact truth about our decision to cease fire on November 6; 
but if the Government persist in asserting that they did it 
entirely of their own free will, without any outside pressure 
and because they had by then secured all the objectives for 
which they set out, they must not be surprised if the public 
reaction is a strong feeling that they should never have started. 

Is it too late to regain the political ground that has been lost? 
Perhaps the most frightening failure has been the failure to 
take advantage of the warmth of support for the Government 
in the country, and to use it to the benefit of the nation. 
After the initial shock, the British people responded over- 
whelmingly to the Prime Minister’s lead; it was leadership 
of this kind that they had, perhaps subconsciously, been miss- 
ing. Even after the cease-fire they might have reacted equally 
warmly to a frank explanation of the causes of our frustra- 
tion and an appeal for an immediate common effort to sur- 
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mount the resulting economic difficulties. That was the time 
to make a bid for national unity: but the Prime Minister was 
no longer there to make it, and in his absence little was heard 
except a confused muttering. The public has almost relapsed 
into its former condition of cynical resignation. 

Yet there is perhaps one last chance to capture its imagina- 
tion and support—by putting aside attempts to justify the 
past and speaking boldly and in specific terms about the 
future. For this purpose, phrases like ‘re-creating the strength 
of the Atlantic alliance,’ ‘ensuring stability in the Middle East’ 
or ‘encouraging economic development’ simply will not do. 
There are some questions that demand early and specific 
answers, so that the public can see where the country is sup- 
posed to be going; if they. are asked to suffer the discomforts 
of an oil shortage in a fog of hopeless bewilderment, their 
enthusiasm will be minimal. 

Let us look at some of the immediate questions. First of 
all, what will the Government do if the clearance of the 
Canal is held up for any length of time by Nasser’s unwilling- 
ness to agree terms? What will they do if, when it is cleared, 
Nasser is left in almost unfettered control of its operation? 
If there is nothing they can do, they had better say so now, 
in order to avoid looking much sillier later on. 

Next, in view of the Foreign Secretary’s claim that one of 
the gains of the last six weeks has been the demonstration 
that ‘Britain is prepared to act,’ do the Government consider 
themselves willing and able to ‘act’ again if the need arises? 
If so, in what state of readiness for action do they propose 
to remain? Are we going to be stronger in the eastern 
Mediterranean than we were before, which means pushing 
ahead urgently with a deep-water port in Cyprus and perhaps 
moving a division from Europe, so that we can be ready for 
action in fewer than two months and have a force poised less 
than a week away from the Levant? If we are not going to 
take these precautions, then what substitute is to be provided? 
Is NATO, or the United States, to be the arbiter of events 
in the Middle East during the next few months? 

Since the security of the Suez Canal must be a matter of 
doubt for a long time to come, what steps are to be taken 
now io ensure our fuel supplies? Is a new tanker programme 
to be launched, and when? Are new and relatively secure pipe- 
lines to be laid soon? Is any realistic attempt going to be 
made to check the disastrous decline in British coal production, 
or to provide an alternative source of coal in the sterling area? 

In the longer term, are we to be more, or less, closely tied 
to America by our foreign policy? Do we believe in the 
Balance of Power, or are we a satellite? Are we going to 
try to save the reborn Anglo-French alliance and use it to 
build up a genuine leadership in Western Europe? If so, 
could we not say so now, and try to work up some enthusiasm 
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THE OLD BILL AND THE NEW BILL 


On the morning after Lord JoHN RUSSELL’s development of the 
old Reform Bill, the Times exclaimed, “Pass it, Pass it!” and a 
few days later, the Spectator originated the cry of “The Bill, The 
whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill!” It is almost painful to recall 
the burst of enthusiastic approbation with which the old Reform 
Bill was received; because, recollecting that occasion of national 
gladness, one cannot but contrast with it the cold reception given 
to the new Bill. The new Bill differs from the old one in no very 
important particular, and in several points the difference is in 
favour of the new measure; yet this new and in some respects 
improved measure comes forth without exciting the least joy 
amongst the friends of Reform. 
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for the idea? And are we prepared for the implications of 
revolt in the Russian bloc? Are we to have a defence policy 
that people can understand? Can we afford to be both a 
nuclear power, significant in a third world war, and at the 
same time able to act effectively in defence of our own 
immediate interests abroad? If not, which is the aim? How 
are we to exist in the interim period between nineteenth- 
century power politics and the United Nations world which 
may emerge at the end of the twentieth century? Are we 
capable of maintaining a high standard of living in Britain 
if we cannot secure the sea-routes for our imports? 

This is only the beginning of the list of questions that now 
need answering. Anyone can provide at least a dozen more 
out of his own head. Can the answers be made to sound like 
a policy that will capture the imagination of a people left 
temporarily leaderless? It is possible that they can, but whether 
the present leaders can do the job is another matte! 


City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


ANY of my generation reacted against Gilbert and 
Sullivan, the organised encores, the clearly enunci- 
ated Punch-style jokes, the tunes that sounded to 

us like Hymns Ancient and Modern gone jaunty, and besides 
that, in the Twenties we never liked to hear a word spoken 
against Oscar Wilde. But when I read a criticism of the present 
D’Oyly Carte season in London deploring the old-fashioned 
attitudinising in the acting and looking forward to the time 
when the copyright runs out and these attitudes, ordained, | 
believe, by Gilbert, can be dropped, | went to the Princes 
Theatre to see for myself. The operas could not have a better 
setting than this luxuriant theatre, with its gilded decoration. 
electroliers and red plush, reminding me of the Theatre Royal 
in some provincial town. The large, enthusiastic audience was 
the reverse of rowdy, consisting of people of my age and 
above, and a sprinkling of men who looked like schoolmasters 
getting hints for next term’s production. | saw Ruddigore, 
with its extremely pretty music and fantastic plot satirising 
Victorian melodrama. The singing and acting were excellent 
and surely Peter Pratt is a tremendous personality. But what 
I did realise, most of all, was that these attitudes and strange 
conventions, which today might be stigmatised as ‘over- 
acting,’ are essential to the enjoyment and understanding of 
these operas. They preserve a nineteenth-century tradition 
into the present which would otherwise be entirely lost. How 
would we know how esthetes walked and Burne-Jonesy ladies 
talked without the attitudes of Patience? Whatever happens 
about the law of copyright, the D’Oyly Carte Company must 
keep to its old conventions for its own sake and ours. But it 
certainly might increase the size of its orchestra. 


THe HicH OLD DuKE 

What is Auntie Times up to, advocating the destruction 
of the Duke of York’s column in Carlton House Terrace. 
as she did in a leader last week? The column (1831-34) by 
Benjamin Dean Wyatt is a most beautifully proportioned 
monument, designed for where it stands and carefully related 
in scale to Carlton House Terrace. Instead of being destroyed. 
it might well be cleaned, as the Duke of Wellington advocated 
a few years ago. Its base is of pale grey granite and the column 
itself of pale pink granite—you may see this if you go close 
to it on a sunny day—and the grey and the pink washed 
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No ups-and-downs 
| on these shares 


Is it really wise, or fair to others, to gamble with your 
savings—to speculate on quick profits and risk quick 
losses ? Better, surely, to play safe by buying shares 
which never fluctuate yet give you a good yield, with 
the added advantage that you can draw your money out 
at short notice. 

From £25 to £5,000 


Woolwich Equitable 





Safe and steady 
These Shares do not 








Shares are always repay- 
able at full face value. 
They yield3}°,, perannum 
with income tax paid by 
the Society. You can take 
up Half-Shares of £25 or 
Full Shares of £50 to a 
total value of £5,000, and 
there are no stamp duties 
or other charges. You 
only pay for theS hares. 


go up and down in value. 
You are sure of getting 
back every penny you put 
in, as investors in the 
Woolwich have been doing 
for over 100 years. Wool- 
wich Equitable Shares are 
backed by the full re- 
sources of this long-estab- 
lished Society with Assets 
ofmorethan £ 125,000,000. 
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Mr Brandyman— 
a true friend at Christmas 





The great traditional Christmas drink is Brandy 
—of course. And jovial Mr Brandyman knows 
just how you like it: as a long luxurious drink 
with ginger ale or soda, Mr Brandyman’s famous 
refreshment will be in demand at Christmas 
parties everywhere! 


Make jriends wit MARTELL 


BRANDY for Christmas means MARTELL 
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would make a superb contrast with the creamy stucco of the 
Terrace, and the green of the plane trees in the Mall. Auntie 
suggests that Nelson should have the monopoly of this part 
of the London sky, presumably because she prefers Nelson 
to the poor old Duke of York, whom she considers unworthy 
of her columns or any others. But Auntie is here discussing 
history and she should not confuse it with art. The Nelson 
column (1840-43) by W. Railton (lions 1867), is not related 
to its site and, to anyone who uses his eyes, it can hardly 
compare in dignity and scale with the York column. 


Elephants 


HERE are moments, and this is one of them, when | 

think almost wistfully of examinations. As a lad, I was 

very good at these horrible things. I never quite attained 
the devil-may-care expertise of Lord Pakenham. He it was 
(or him, anyhow, we firmly believed it to have been) who, after 
dashing off the whole of a Greek composition while the other 
candidates were still struggling with the first two lines, noticed 
on reading it through that by a slip of the pen he had put the 
subject of one sentence into the accusative. A lesser man would 
have corrected the error; Lord Pakenham merely added a 
footnote which read: ‘This use of the accusative is not recom- 
mended to younger students.’ 

My success as an examinee was due to audacity of a different 
and much less splendid kind. I hardly ever knew the answer 
to any given question, but I generally knew part of it. When 
asked, for instance, ‘What do you know about the Defenestra- 
tion of Prague?’ the true answer was ‘Precious little’; such 
matters as the date, and who defenestrated whom, often 
eluded me altogether. But my ignorance acted as a spur, and 
the less (up to a point) I knew about a thing the easier, and 
indeed the more necessary, I found it to write as though I 
actually knew a great deal. Tushery of a semi-specious kind 
poured from my pen. I found that if one began, ‘Prague, on 
that momentous Tuesday, was strangely quiet for the time of 
year,’ the odds on one having made a mistake in a matter of 
ascertainable fact were only 6—1, and it was moreover highly 
probable that the examiner had not the slightest idea on which 
day of the week the defenestration took place. It would 
have been silly to guess the month, with odds of 11—1 against 
being right, and there was no future at all in guessing the year. 
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RATE NOW 


Every shareholder in our Society receives interest 
at the rate of 34% per annum. That is worth more 
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WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


The following variants of pronunciations of London place- 
names have all been heard. I leave it to my readers to decide 
which they think ‘correct’ and what they mean by ‘correct’: 

Marlybun, Marrerbun, Mary Lee Bone. 
Paul Maul, Pal Mal, Pell Mell. 

The Mal, The Maul, The Mell. 
Brumpton, Brompton. 

Hoban, Holeborn, Hollbun. 

Suthuk, South Walk, Southwahk. 
Grenidge, Grinach, Green Witch. 


and Essays 


After ‘on that momentous Tuesday’ the examiner could hardly 
expect one to furnish him with such mundane details as the 
actual date; and, besides, this rather Guedallan approach gave 
the impression that the subject had fired one’s imagination. 
Which, in a way, it had. 

The weekly essayist is on paper much better off than the 
examinee, yet in some ways I think I found the latter role 
more congenial. There were strains and risks attached to an 
examination, as there are to a point-to-point; but to ride over 
the course in your own time, without a starter or a judge, is a 
cold-blooded and unrewarding business and if, as sometimes 
happens, put off until the last minute is apt to engender a 
mood of remorse and self-reproach. Surely, the essayist tells 
himself, there are tests less exacting and better worthwhile 
which are within my capabilities? 

It was in such a mood that I read of the death, last Monday, 
of Mr. Philip Fernandez, the head elephant-keeper at the Belle 
Vue Zoo in Manchester. He was sixty-eight, and he claimed to 
have walked 20,000 miles alongside elephants carrying children 
on their backs. 

The thought of such a career filled me with envy. I am fond of 
walking. I like elephants; I once shot partridges from the back 
of one (an extraordinarily difficult thing to do) and formed a 
high opinion of those sagacious beasts. Compared with writing 
essays, conducting howdah-loads of children round a zoo, even 
in Manchester, seems to me.a blissful way of life. 

It might become monotonous after a time. I dare say anxious 
mothers would be rather a bore, and sometimes, no doubt, a 
child would be elephant-sick; but at least the elephant would 
be there all the time, waiting to be led around, whereas the 
essay, though waiting to be written, is often not there at all. 

People would say that one was getting into a rut; but surely a 
weekly essayist is in a rut already, and a rut lacking—since 
each essay must differ, however fractionally, from the one 
before—in the comforting amenity” of sameness? I should 
find it easy to ignore such criticisms. 

No; it is an almost idyllic picture that the late Mr. Fenandez 
has conjured up. I see myself striding proudly through the 
thick Manchester dust. Beside me ambles Forsythe (or what- 
ever the elephant is called) bearing the day’s last load of happy 
toddlers on his back. From his vast belly, somewhere above 
my left ear, a faint, euphonious rumbling signals his pleasure- 
able anticipation of the evening meal. His breath hangs like 
shell-bursts on the frosty air. When we return to base, he 
kneels and the children de-pachyderm with many feeling 
expressions of their gratitude to me. Then Forsythe and I 
repair to his lofty stable, where I give him his feed and, with 
the help of a step-ladder, rug him up. And so to my humble 
lodgings. 

You ask what I shall find to do in the evenings? I have a 
ghastly suspicion that 1 may, from sheer force of habit, write 
essays for the Spectator. STRIX 
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The most welcome gift of all! 


20/- bottle - 10/6 half-bottle 


Also Magnums 40/- 
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IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH 





Patron— President— 

HER MOST GRACIOUS FUND The Rt. Hon. THE EARL 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Dependent upon voluntary gifts, without State aid 
the fund is under the direction of the Royal College 
of Physicians of London and the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England and is governed by representa- 
tives of many medical and scientific institutions. 
Money is needed quickly to assist the developments 
now being made in the conquest of cancer. In 
addition to the continuous and systematic research 
in up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill, London, the 
work is being extended in new laboratories at 
Lincoln's Inn Fields. 


Will you please help? 


Gifts should be sent to the Hon. 
Treasurer, A. Dickson Wright, Esq., 
F.R.C.S., at Royal College of 
Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 


( Vi London, W.C.2. N 
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for safer driving .... 


A Braking Chart designed to reduce the number o1 
road accidents, issued by THE LIVERPOOL & 
LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED shows the effect of a driver’s reaction to 
emergency and the distance in which a vehicle can be 
stopped. 

Free on application to the Company's Offices at 
1, Dale Street, Liverpool, 2, 1, Cornhill, London, E.C.3. 
or at any of its Branch Offices countrywide. 
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Visiting Australia? 
JP 
offer a saving of £130 


Yes! At least £130. That’s the differ- 
ence between the normal First Class 
fares out to ‘down under’ and home, 
and the Special First Class return 
ticket known as ‘Boomerang’. 

To qualify for this concession 
simply arrange to sail outward 
between the Ist of February and the 
end of May —the quiet season. You 
can return to Britain between 
September ist and December 31st of 
that same year or next. Thus your 
visit can be of 3 or 18 months duration 
as you wish. Why not take advantage 
of this special inducement? 


On the journey itself you will be 
treated as a welcome guest. Your 
comfort and convenience will be 
studied from every angle. You will 
find the appointments, the service and 
the cuisine well up to luxury hotel 
standards. Ports of call normally 
include Port Said, Aden, Bombay, 
Colombo, Fremantle, Adelaide, 
Melbourne and Sydney. 

ONE WAY ONLY 
Again quiet season travelling has 
advantages. Travel during Feb. to May 
offers a wider choice of first class 
accommodation—more for your money. 





























YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT HAS FULL DETAILS 
aiial : or apply direct to 
} / 14/16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1 
2, ( TELEPHONE NO: WHitehall 4444 
122 LEADENHALL STREET, E£.C.3 
TELEPHONE NO: AVEnue 8000 
Under the Patronage of the Vice-Chancellors of Oxford, Cambridge, Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Wales, Bristol and Liverpool Universities 
CRUISE No. 6 
ITALY, SICILY, NORTH AFRICA AND GREECE. 
30th March to 13th April, 1957 
ii, Herculaneum, Palermo, Monreale, Segesta, Agri 


igento, 
ortyna, Rhodes, Lindos, Delos, Andros, Athens, Daphni, 


Visiting Genoa, Naples, Pom 
Cyrene, Knossos, Phaestos, 
Olympia, Venice. 
CRUISE No. 7 
GREECE, LEBANON and the HOLY LAND (AT EASTER). 
11th April to 28th April, 1957 

Visiting Venice, Olympia, Knossos, Phaestos, Gortyna, Beirut (Optional visit to Palmyra), 
Baalbek, Damascus, Haifa, Nazareth (on Good Friday), Tiberias, Tel Aviv, Jerusalem 
and Bethlehem (on Easter Sunday), Rhodes, Athens, Daphni, Delphi, Venice. 
CRUISE No. 8 
GREECE AND THE AEGEAN ISLANDS. 

20th August to 4th September, 1957 
Visiting Venice, Olympia, Aegina, Hydra, Knossos, Phaestos, Gortyna, Rhodes, Lindos, 
Cos, Kalimnos, Patmos, Ikaria, Delos, Paros, Syros, Athens, Epidauros, Tiryns, Mycenae, 
Corinth (or Optional extra day in Athens), Delphi, Venice. 
CRUISE No. 9 


GREECE AND TURKEY. 2nd September to 17th September, 1957 
bag | Venice, Olympia, Delos, Andros, Thassos, Samothraki, the Bosphorus, Istanbul, 
Troy, Cape Helles (Gallipoli Peninsula), Ephesus, Samos, Milos, Siphnos, Syros, Athens, 
Epidauros, Tiryns, Mycenae, Corinth (or Optional extra day in Athens), Delphi, Lepanto. 
Venice. 

Each Cruise will be accompanied by five classical Scholars, who 

will give Lectures on board and at the various sites visited. 

GUEST LECTURERS INCLUDE: 
The Bishop of Bath and Wells, Sir Maurice Bowra, The Bishop of Exeter, Sir Gerald Kelly, 
Mr. Kinchin Smith, Professor H. D. F. Kitto, Sir Compton Mackenzie, Archbishop David 
Mathew, The Rev. Gervase Mathew, Mr. Alan Moorehead, Professor W. B. Stanford, 
Sir John Wolfenden. 


PRICES FROM 72 GNS. 
(Male Students and Schoo!masters from 62 Gns,) 
(Including travel London — Venice and return) 


For full particulars and reservations apply to:— 


W. F. & R. K. SWAN LTD., 
260 (H.28), Tottenham Court Road, London, W.I. 


Telephone: MUSeum 3506 (5 lines). 
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) One of the Oldest Building Societies 
WOW PAYING 
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with the Society paying the tax thereon 


EQUAL TO £6.19.1% 


@ INTEREST FROM DATE OF INVESTMENT 
@ NO DEPRECIATION OF CAPITAL 
@ WITHDRAWALS AT SHORT NOTICE 


INVEST WITH SAFETY in this old-established Society with a record of 
over 100 years’ service to investors and those requiring mortgage facilitiess 
Write for balance sheet and particulars of ‘“‘How soon can! get my money 

| back if required ?”’ 


ALLIANCE PERPETUAL 
B 


UILDING SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1854 


31 BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Also 41 North John St., Liverpool 2 and 14 Piccadilly, Manchester |! 
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Letters to the Editor 


Dr. John R. Wilson, 
Penelope Balogh, A Physician 
R. Kennard Davis 
Canon L. John Collins 
D. A. Schofield 
R. Lindley 

A, A. Dumont 
J. D. Jenkins 


Crisis in Medicine 


Jerusalem 

Victims of Apartheid 
Conscience and Constituents 
Gamebooks 

The Burnt Paper 
Fifty-Seven Years On 





CRISIS IN MEDICINE 


Sir,—I feel sure that Mr. Brian Inglis means 
well in his articles on ‘The Coming Crisis in 
Medicine.’ Unfortunately, medicine is a tech- 
nical subject for which honest enthusiasm is 
not enough. Behind the earnestness of his 
intention lie a collection of fallacies, half- 
truths, and obsolete myths which would do 
credit to an anti-vaccination pamphlet by Mr. 
George Bernard Shaw. 

Almost every sentence contains an unproved 
assumption of some kind. Where, for instance, 
is the evidence that emotional disturbance 
plays any significant part in cancer or 
influenza, or that a patient's state of mind can 
dictate the time of healing of a fracture? He 
says that the value of drugs and physical treat- 
ment in mental disease is disputed. Disputed 
by whom? Is he unaware that physical 
restraint in mental hospitals has now almost 
entirely been replaced by the use of drugs, and 
that sedation is of considerably greater value 
in the management of acute mania than a 
knowledge of anthropology? The idea that 
there are two rival theories in medicine, the 
‘mechanistic theory’ and the ‘psychosomatic 
hypothesis,” is a ludicrous over-simplification. 
Everybody knows that mental attitudes have 
an influence over physical reactions to disease. 
So has allergy. But nobody would contend that 
tuberculosis, for example, was primarily an 
allergic disease. 

There is no doubt that more money should 
be spent on psychiatric hospitals and psychia- 
tric research. But no advance will come from 
medieval conceptions which equate the 
psychiatrist with a priest, and try to remove 
him from the main stream of medicine. The 
truth is that Mr. Inglis’s attitude towards 
psychiatrists is hopelessly out of date. He 
wishes to separate them from current medical 
research at the very moment when they are 
becoming more deeply involved in it than 
ever before. One of the great issues of the 
moment is the relation of certain biochemical 
processes in the brain to states of mental 
abnormality. This is a problem which requires 
the combined efforts of physiologists, chemists, 
anatomists and pharmacologists, as well as 
clinical psychiatrists. The tools of investiga- 
tion are in many cases the products of 
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chemical and pharmacological research—the 
‘wonder drugs’ to which Mr. Inglis has taken 
such an unreasonable dislike. 

To contend, under these circumstances, that 
an ordinary medical background is unneces- 
sary for a psychiatrist is to render him incom- 
petent to understand basic research in his own 
subject. It is also to suggest that he should 
be allowed to treat a patient for senile 
dementia without the training to distinguish 
it from a tumour of the brain—Yours 
faithfully, JOHN R. WILSON 
83a Wimbledon Hill Road, Wimbledon, SW19 

* 


Sir,—On behalf of the Association for Pro- 
fessional Psychotherapists may I express grati- 
tude to the Spectator for publishing the two 
brilliant articles by Brian Inglis on ‘The Com- 
ing Crisis in Medicine.’ His description of this 
crisis, which has, of course, really arrived, and 
his prescription for dealing with it are splen- 
didly unequivocal. But to train more psycho- 
therapists requires more organisations capable 
of doing so and with proper endowment 
behind them. The present position of psycho- 
therapy within the Health Service is not even 
precarious, it is non-existent. Electric-shock 
therapy and insulin are at first cheaper to 
administer, therefore they are administered and 
therefore thought to be more reliable by 
doctors and the general public alike. Only when 
this economic and psychological error is per- 
sonally experienced is it brought home to 
people how misspent is the money allocated 
to mental health. I do hope these two articles 
will begin official inquiry into the present pro- 
vision for training in psychotherapy. May I 
add that even if there is wastage in this train- 
ing, as there may well be, a partially trained 
psychotherapist is no menace! Rather he or 
she may very well be an extremely valuable 
person both within his or her family and 
ultimate profession —yYours faithfully, 

PENELOPE BALOGH 
411 Upper Richmond Road, SW15 

* 

Sir,—It is difficult to be sure what Brian Inglis 
sees as the coming crisis in medicine. but | 
understand him to believe that the nature of 
disease has altered recently, unobserved by the 
medical profession as a whole, whom he re- 
gards as holding an outworn mechanistic 
theory—namely, that diseases are due to 
‘germs.’ He is impressed with what he calls the 
psychosomatic hypothesis and appears to be- 
lieve that the only hope of progress lies in its 
development and application by workers who 
are not necessarily medically qualified. 

As a physician I find this article objection- 
able in spite of the fact that | am aware of and 
am interested in the action of the mind on the 
body. 

1 object to the way in which, by implication, 
he dismisses the knowledge of bacteriologists 
and virologists as being of no account nowa- 
days, and the wonder drugs—whatever they are 
—as also of no practical importance. If he 
includes penicillin and the sulphonamides 
among these wonder drugs he will not have 
far to seek to find a relation or friend who owes 
his life to them. 

Because the mind can affect the body—and 
there is no doubt that it can do so—the truth 
of bacteriology is not diminished. The tubercle 
bacillus still remains the cause of tuberculosis, 
but the state of the patient's mind can modify 
the course of the infection, as can also the 
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sex, age, race, heredity, occupation and en- 
vironment. 

There are many diseases which are appar- 
ently quite unconnected with germs, and of 
these diseases some are associated with an 
abnormal state of the emotions to such a 
degree that the name ‘psychosomatic diseases’ 
has been applied to them. Whether the psyche 
is abnormal, the soma unusually susceptible or 
the environment particularly stressful has to 
be determined in each case. The search for 
psychosomatic influences im all forms of 
disease is a natural and desirable extension of 
our present knowledge, and one which I would 
expect to be profitable in advancing both 
theory and practice. But to infer that “psycho- 
somatic medicine’ is a thing by itself is as 
narrow as to believe that only germs matter. 
Both attitudes derive from paying too much 
attention to a single one of the multiple factors 
whose balance constitutes what we call disease. 

The balance of factors creating disease has 
changed and so has the relative importance 
which we attach to each. In particular, atten- 
tion has been focused on those environmental 
factors which are loosely grouped under the 
name of ‘stress,’ and little attention has been 
paid to the negative factors (touched upon by 
your correspondent Hugh Morris) which could 
be called ‘spiritual vacuum.’ But whatever we 
consider to be the important factors we must 
remember that the patient is of more conse- 
quence than his disease, and that the physician 
who can scrutinise the body, mind and spirit 
of his patient will be in a better position to do 
him good than the physician whose view is 
limited to only one of these spheres. 

I enclose my name and address, but beg to 
remain.—Yours faithfully, 

A PHYSICIAN 
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JERUSALEM 


Sm,—May I express the hope, which I feel 
sure will be widely shared, that when terms 
of peace between Jew and Arab come to be 
discussed, a final and worthy settlement of 
the problem of Jerusalem will be achieved? 

This city, sacred to the adherents of three 
great religions, should be dedicated to the 
peace which its very name suggests. Together 
with a sufficient surrounding area, it should 
be placed under international guardianship. 
No weapon of any kind should be allowed 
within its bounds. Its inhabitants should 
govern themselves, subject to the protecting 
authority, who should be empowered to sen- 
tence to immediate and final deportation any- 
one guilty of disturbing its tranquillity or 
interfering with the free practice of any 
religious observances. 

Could not leading representatives of the 
religions concerned start meeting now to work 
out a permanent plan upon these lines? Such 
a settlement would be in the best interests of 
all, and would end a scandal that reflects 
upon Jew, Christian and Moslem alike. It might 
also furnish an example of tolerance and 
mutual respect whose influence might be wide- 
spread, to the benefit of all.—Yours faithfully, 

R. KENNARD DAVIS 


On-the-Hill, Pilton, Shepton Mallet, Somerset 


VICTIMS OF APARTHEID 


Smr,—The wholesale arrests in South Africa of 
leading opponents of apartheid are further 
proof of a growing disregard for Christian prin- 
ciple in human relationships. That there seems 
to have been so little sense of outrage in this 
country may be partly because of our concern 
over the Hungarian and Suez disasters; but it 
is also, I suspect, evidence of a growing insensi- 
tivity in face of tyranny and human suffering. 

The majority of the victims of this latest 
action of the South African Government are 
Africans whose dependants will suffer dire 
hardships while their bread-winners are kept in 
prison. Christian Action has established a fund 
to provide for the legal defence of these vic- 
tims and to give aid where it is needed to their 
dependants. 

Please send a donation to this fund. Here 
is an opportunity of expressing not only good- 
will to those for whom, this year, Christmas 
will be a time of increased hardship and deep 
sorrow, but also our devotion to Him who by 
His lowly birth took upon Himself the sin 
and the suffering of the world. 

Send your gift to The Secretary, Christian 
Action, 2 Amen Court, London, EC4.—Yours 
faithfully, 


2 Amen Court, London, EC4 


L. JOHN COLLINS 


CONSCIENCE AND CONSTITUENTS 


Sir,—I hesitate to cross swords with Mr. Nigel 
Nicolson on the question of a Member of 
Parliament’s duty, but his letter in your edition 
of November 30 surely calls for some com- 
ment. 

Mr. Nicolson ought to know that an MP 
represents all his constituents and not merely 
his constituency party, or even those of his 
constituents who voted for him. His duty lies 
in representing his whole constituency, and, 
consequently, once a man is elected MP he 
should be free to act in a manner which will, 
in his opinion, best serve the interests of his 
constituents and the country. 

One of the saddest developments of our 
modern democracy is the growth of the party 
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machines at Westminster, with a correspond- 
ing decline in the independence and usefulness 
of the MP. It will be a sad day indeed if this 
generally accepted, but lamentable, party 
tyranny were to spread from Westminster to 
the constituencies. Should this occur—and 
there are disquieting signs that it is already 
developing—then our vaunted democracy will 
become the mere dictatorship of either the 
Conservative Central Office or Transport 
House.—Yours faithfully, D. A. SCHOFIELD 


Glen Eyre Hall, Bassett, Southampton 


GAMEBOOKS 


Sir,—As a footnote to Strix on gamebooks— 
what on earth makes him suppose that hardly 
anybody keeps one nowadays? May I quote 
the entry in that of one small boy: ‘Total: 
2 rabbits. Remarks: Shot well, but ran out 
of cartridges. —Yours faithfully, 

R. LINDLEY 
Fulham, SW 


THE BURNT PAPER 


Sir,—What interests me, but seems never to 
be mentioned by anybody, about Lloyd 
George’s despatch box and its contents is this: 

What reason or evidence is there that Lloyd 
George himself did not see the paper that was 
burnt by his zealous secretary? It appears 
that the despatch box was being checked before 
return when the burning took place. Are we 
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to assume it was never opened when it 
arrived? That no one had any duty to go 
through a box containing perhaps vital matters 
without delay? That if they had they did not 
show the paper to the one person who should 
have seen it? 

I know nothing of this matter, and perhaps 
the answer has been made, but if so I should 
like to be referred to it, for it is Lloyd 
George’s honesty, not that of Mr. J. T. Davies 
or Lady Lloyd George, that is of interest to 
me.—Yours faithfully, A. A. DUMONT 


7 New Square, Lincoln's Inn, WC2 


FIFTY-SEVEN YEARS ON 


Sirn,—As a regular reader of the Spectator 
since 1899, I would like to say that I was 
amused to read that some of your ‘old 
readers’ are irritated and very distressed upon 
reading your articles on the Suez Crisis. I note 
that one poor man had to turn over to the 
front page of the paper to make sure that it 
was the Spectator and not the Daily Mirror 
that he was reading. 

I admit that I also disagree sometimes with 
your views. But the only time I do get really 
irritated is when my air mail edition does not 
arrive here bang on time, which is generally in 
five days. 


More power to your elbow! — Yours 
faithfully, J. D. JENKINS 
Poona 


Contemporary Arts 


Science and Plum-pudding 


One of the staring needs of television at this 
moment is a good science programme. With 
all the entirely correct rumpus that is being 
created by Dr. Henderson, Lord Cherwell 
and others, and with the arrival of The New 
Scientist to underline the lack that there has 
been up to now of informed scientific back- 
ground for the intelligent layman, one would 
have thought that the new medium would be 
in the forefront of the drive. Anyone who saw 
the brilliant Disney films about nuclear energy 
which the BBC showed some while ago will 
fervently agree that television is equipped to 
do the job of making sense of science. But 
what do we get? On the commercial wave- 
length the arch, patronising chatter of Mr. 
Marvel (who plumbed the depths this week 
with his merry Child’s Guide to the Ear), and 
on the BBC the serried ranks of the bird- 
watchers. 

What we need is as calm, intelligent and 
rounded an approach to matters scientific as 
we are used to getting to matters political. 
Let’s take scientists out of their little boxes, 
out of the Brains Trust, out of Animal, Veget- 
able and Mineral, out of Wild Life pro- 
grammes, out of How-Industry-Works pro- 
grammes—let’s have them tell us simply and 
plainly with the right kind of pictures on the 
screen how this increasingly complicated world 
of ours goes on existing. 

Various attempts at this have been made, 
I know, but they’ve often been vague. oblique 
attempts: and often at non-peak hours. The 
right scientists talking about the right things, 
with the right visual demonstration of what 
they mean, could surely be as popular a 
programme as Free Speech; and (let’s agree 


with Lord Cherwell) might, these days, be 
more important. 

Here’s Panorama anyway, dealing (yet 
again) at an adult level with an adult problem. 
Mr. Wyatt’s interviews of trade union mem- 
bers and his examination of their reactions 
to Communist leadership in a post-Hungary 
situation were better photographed and better 
edited than ever. Everything else in the pro- 
gramme was overshadowed by the appearance 
of Mile. Minou Drouet who was set a test 
by Uncle Dimbleby and passed it with flying 
tricolours. ‘Write a poem in the next half- 
hour,’ he asked her in cosily avuncular French, 
‘on the subject either of Londres’ (‘Lon- 
don,” he laughingly explained) ‘or La Cuisine 
Anglaise.’ Little Miss Drouet smiled her 
Marilyn Monroe smile and teetered off in a 
velvet dress. Suré enough, thirty minutes later. 
there she was with a graceful morsel of 
nonsense that didn’t just cope with one but 
married both subjects—all about fairy-stories, 
the Thames and fried eggs—which turned this 
sceptical anti-Drouetist into a besotted fan. 
Not so much because of the verse; but because 
that young lady already knows more about 
how to behave in front of a television camera 
than practically anyone I’ve seen. 

She was followed, however, on this fascinat- 
ingly plum-puddingy Monday evening on the 
BBC by Messrs. Sellers and Milligan (genius- 
stacked exceptions to the Drouet rule) who lit 
up an otherwise greyly ordinary record pro- 
gramme of Mr. Payne’s with a cascade of 
visual and verbal absurdities. I must have 
watched a thousand disc-jockey programmes: 
and I won't ask if that’s a record. The same 
singers seem to be mouthing the same songs. 
like serious, individualised Bernard Brothers. 
Mr. Jackson (Sunday nights on ATV) has at 
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least done a gallant, and sometimes brilliant, 
best to break through the monotony. But here, 
doing ‘The Ying-tong Song,’ were two clowns 
who understand the medium and suddenly it 
wasn’t a record programme any longer but 
a party. 

But put in your thumb and pull out another 
plum. For here, in the slick and competent 
trailer programme that advertises the cinema 
every Monday, was one of the all-time greats, 
Mr. Crosby at his relaxedest being interviewed 
by the equally relaxed Mr. Ed Sullivan. This 
wasn't just a lesson to all film companies on 
how really to do a trailer. No, it was a supreme 
example of how a totally effective personality 
can make everything else in a programme look 
drab. 

So what's the moral? Ideas work, when 
they're freshly presented, clearly seen (like 
those trade unionists), and people work, par- 
ticularly when they have ideas. But both ideas 
and people have to be real, make a real impact 
on the inner retina. So much, so very much of 
television produces idea-substitutes, people- 
substitutes, developing and behaving along 
formula lines. Most of us will take ‘em most 
of the time, but when the real thing comes 
along, well, as Mr. Dimbleby would say: 
‘Alors!’ 

JOHN METCALF 


Two Edwardians 


IN recent years the picture of English art 
between 1900 and 1914 has been clarified by 
a number of exhibitions, several of them 
arranged by the Arts Council, and their present 
showing at St. James’s Square of Robert 
Bevan and Gaudier-Brzeska makes very useful 
and enjoyable additions to this sequence. 
Bevan, with Gilman, Gore and Ginner, formed 
the core of the Camden Town Group which 
united certain local artistic traditions with 
recent foreign discoveries, the more analytical 
forms of impressionism and the art of Van 
Gogh, Gauguin, Seurat and Cézanne. In Gore 
and Gilman the native element was English 
impressionism, both of them beginning as 
artists of a New English Art Club type; Bevan 
can be seen as belonging to that long succes- 
sion of recorders of the social scene to which 
our sporting painters made such a notable 
contribution before the 1840s. His drawings 
and notebooks, seldom seen before now, show 
him to have been a most able descriptive 
draughtsman, particularly devoted to London 
life and above all to horse sales, cab yards 
and markets. (In this field he is the Ben Mar- 
shall of the twentieth century.) His paintings 
demonstrate how this essentially topographical 
vision was transformed and modernised 
through contact with post-Impressionist form 
and colour; both elements were taetfully used, 
for Bevan had not only a sense of place and 
occasion but a natural gift for decorative 
colour and orderly design. Gaudier-Brzeska 
was a more complex and elusive phenomenon. 
There can be no doubt of his ability to animate 
his materials both as sculptor and as draughts- 
man, of his power, in sculpture, to make vital 
and eloquent forms in many ways from the 
realist to non-figurative. There is no doubt 
also that he was able to use a wide range of 
influences, most of them the fashionable dis- 
coveries of his period, in a thoroughly intel- 
ligent manner and for a genuinely creative 
purpose. While his talent is certain and affect- 
ing, his achievement can be exaggerated. 
Although dying so young—he was killed in 
France at the age of twenty-three—he was 
not one of those who compressed a lifetime’s 
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evolution into a few years and he had reached 
a stage of passionate though still immature 
lyricism. Everything he produced was youth- 
fully intense and excited by a most direct and 
inquisitive sensibility; this admirable selection 
of his sculpture and drawings offers a life- 
giving experience. BASIL TAYLOR 


To the Life 
Gervaise. (Cameo-Polytechnic.) 


René CLéMeENT’s Gervaise, the film version 
of Zola’s L’Assommoir, should become a 
classic example of where—and how far— 
realism in the cinema can be carried. The film’s 
ferocious horrors are not, in the usual sense 
of the word, enjoyable, any more than Zola 
himself is (the press, after seeing it, staggered 
out for its lunch looking pummelled and 
faintly green), but there is, both in its technical 
brilliance and in its complete honesty of pur- 
pose, something that inspires, not revulsion, 
but respect. Poverty, physical squalor, spiritual 
degeneration, are presented with an eye so 
uncompromisingly exact that, as in life, we can 
barely accept them: yet compromise, in such 
a film and with such a director, would have 
been impossible. ‘Gervaise, René Clément 
writes, ‘is not a period film. . . . I can take 
you to a Coupeau household in about ten 
different parts of Paris, you will find all the 
characters.’ In other words, this is not a moral 
tale set far enough back in time to have lost 
any contemporary application, but something 
that still means what it meant a century ago. 
“Be precise, do not cheat, show people read- 
ing the newspaper of the time and they will 
resemble those now reading France-Soir, he 
continues. In other words the people of 
Gervaise are not, at least in his view, the 
result of the grinding poverty of their day, 
but human beings wrecked on their own 
natures. He goes on, ‘I took Francois Périer 
to mental asylums, where we saw many un- 
fortunate creatures. As soon as one of them 
had a fit of “DTs” we were called, we looked 
at him and took notes. Afterwards we asked 
him: “What do you feel? What do you 
remember?” This can seem awful, but it was 
necessary. It was only that way that Francois 
could find his part, the way he made his eyelids 
fall, his way of speaking, of laughing, of being 
happy, of being nasty, of being casual. I do 
not believe in imagination. I detest everything 
imagined.’ 

The result is a reconstruction so exact that 
we seem to be looking, not at a modern film 
and contemporary faces, but at animated 
photographs of the period. ‘Precision must be 
a mania,’ Clément writes. ‘One must not accept 
a hair-style or a wall-paper that was not in 
existence at the time. The public does not 
always realise this, but knows that it has not 
been cheated.” And so it turns out: things 
are authentic to the last whisker. The acting— 
from Périer, Suzy Delair, above all from the 
radiant Maria Schell as Gervaise—is worthy 
of its direction; and while perhaps it is the 
horrors—the nauseating wash-house fight, 
with hot water and screams, between two 
women; Coupeau’s drunken degradation—that 
remain most vividly and dreadfully in the 
mind, the wonderful variety of face and move- 
ment, the aliveness and actuality of everything 
and everyone, the delicacy and tenderness of 
Gervaise in the middle of so much ugliness, 
stay with one, too. If the film shocks, it does 
so in a salutary way: showing disease, dirt 
and poverty, it is not in itself unhealthy or 
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dirty, and, with its overwhelming richness of 
scene and mood, it is certainly anything but 
poor. ISABEL QUIGLY 


More Records 


(RECORDING CoMPANIES: D, Decca; DT, 
Ducretet-Thomson; OL, Oiseau Lyre; T, 
Telefunken; V, Vox.) 

BEETHOVEN: The new Eroica by Kleiber (D) 
is disappointing. His tempo in the first move- 
ment is so fast that the music is robbed of its 
power. And on two machines | failed to find 
a satisfactory bass in the recording. Two new 
versions of No. 8 are available, of which 
Ansermet’s (D) backed by No. 1 is slightly 
preferable to Perlea’s (V) with No. 4—though 
neither is memorable. There is a very beautiful 
and lyrical new Emperor by Wihrer (V), 
highly recommended despite the  soloist’s 
trivial encore (the Six Variations on the 
Turkish March from The Ruins of Athens). 
Decca’s favourite pianist Julius Katchen, who 
is recording a vast variety of music for them, 
includes among it a magnificent issue of two 
favourite Beethoven sonatas, Op. 57 and 111, 
in which he shows himself again the likeliest 
great master among the younger pianists 
today. Equally prolific, also on Decca, is 
Mischa Elman, who plays the Violin Concerto, 
and the Spring and Kreutzer sonatas, in 
admirably unruffled if slightly superficial 
style. The balance with the piano on the sonata 
disc is not perfect. An unusual Beethoven 
record is the rarely heard Egmont music com- 
plete, under Scherchen (DT). Some of the 
interludes are dull, but the issue is almost 
worth having for the two fine Fidelio-like songs 
in it, well sung by Magda Laszlo. 














December Releases 


MOZARI 
Divertimento ior Violin, Viola and ‘Cello in E fiat, | 
K.563 


Adagio and Fugue for Violin, Viola and "Cello in F 
minor, K.404a 
The Kehr Trio | 
1-12” record PL 9560 


| RAVEL | 
Concerto tor Piano and Orchestra in G | 
Concerto for Left Hand, Piano and Orchestra in D | 
Menuet Antique: Pavane 

Vlado perlemuter, piano—Concerts Coionne 
Orchestra, Paris (Horenstcin) 

1-12” record PL 9220 


SCHUBERT 


Sonata in E (Fini Klavierstiicke), D.459 
Sonata in F minor for Pianoforte, D.625 


Friedrich Wihrer, Piano 
1-12” record 


VIVALDI 


PL 9800 


La Cetra, Op. 9 
(Twelve Concertos for Violin and Orchestra) 


Soloists—Pro Musica String Orchestra, Stuttgar: 
(Reinhardt) 

2-12” records, 24-page book containing analytica/ 
notes and music examples, in special container 


A HUNGARIAN RHAPSODY 


Liszt—Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2: 
Dances of Udvarhely: Music from Sopron: 





Palocz Fantasy 
Orchestra of the Hungarian State Folk Ensemble | 
(Baross) } 
1-10" record VX 990 


Complete catalogue from your dealer or from 


VOX PRODUCTIONS (G.B.) LIMITED 
231 Oxford Street, London, W.1 
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Mozart: The piano concertos continue to 
come in their dozens. The latest addition to 
the splendid Vox series by Ingrid Haebler 
brings K.453 with K.537 (the Coronation) in 
stylish and poetic performances. K.537 is also 
paired with K.503 on an admirable disc by 
Gulda (D). Both should be heard. An enchant- 
ing double-issue is of the popular K.449 with 
the less familiar but most witty K.413, attrac- 
tively played by Ellen Gilberg (V). Again 
Gulda competes, with K.449 alone on a 
medium-play disc (D), an excellent alterna- 
tive for those with less to spend. Four of the 
piano sonatas (K.332, 309, 282 and K.Anh.135) 
are too uneven and intermittent in musical 
interest to justify the record, despite the sensi- 
tiveness and animation of Paolo Spagnolo’s 
playing (D). Another of the many Elman 
records (D) is of the Violin Concertos in D 
and A (K.218 and 219), again very suave and 
elegant but lacking in personality. Recom- 
mended symphonies include No. 38 (Prague) 
with No. 34 by the Vienna Philharmonic under 
Bohm (D), and a medium-play reissue (D) of 
van Beinum’s No. 35 (Haffner). A final very 
attractive but curiously mixed disc (V) con- 
tains the Musical Joke (K.522), Eine Kleine 
Nachtmusik and Haydn’s Toy Symphony. 

BacH: Miinchinger’s performances of the 
Brandenburg Concertos are now collected on 
two discs (D), to challenge the several other 
complete recordings issued since these first 
appeared. Although still well in the running, 
they are slightly dry and uniform in tone, and 
wise buyers must now consider the various 
sets very carefully before making the difficult 
choice. A more needed addition to the Bach 
repertory is the four orchestral Suites, also 
complete on two discs (DT), beautifully played 
under Kurt Redel—already familiar to collec- 
tors for his marvellous flute-playing. The 
sharp and clear instrumental colours of both 
these sets are refreshing after a surfeit of later 
orchestral music. This applies still more 
strongly to the sounds of the organ of Meaux 
Cathedral in the four Trio-Sonatas, played in 
a most elegant style by John Eggington (OL). 

MISCELLANEOUS: Ingrid Haebler turns from 
Mozart to Schubert in the two sets of 
Impromptus (V). Playing of great beauty laps- 
ing occasionally into dullness makes this one 
more addition to the numerous tantalisingly 
imperfect available recordings of these pieces. 
An admirable medium-play disc of the 
Unfinished by the Vienna Philharmonic under 
Béhm (D) is a very safe choice for anybody 
for whom this work is a suitable gift at all. 
The same applies to a collection (V) of 
Romantic ‘Overtures (Rosamunde, Ruy Blas, 
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Hebrides, Oberon, Freischiitz, Euryanthe). 
A more interesting Weber record is of the 
Clarinet Concerto and Bassoon Concerto (OL), 
superficial but very. attractive, like most of 
the music of this not-quite-first-rate composer. 
Finally two records of Paganiniana—the 
Brahms Variations, the Schumann Studies, and 
Liszt’s Study No. 6, played by Wiihrer, and 
the Rachmaninov Rhapsody, backed by the 
Concerto No. 2, played by Frugoni (both V). 
Virtuoso playing of the utmost brilliance is 
matched on both by outstanding recording. 
The Wiirer disc is particularly recommended. 

COLIN MASON 


A Slice of Life 


DaTES mean nothing: Dvorak was born in 
1841, Janacek in 1854. Yet the elder Czech 
composer was of that century, the younger 
Moravian of this. No wonder it took Janacek 
so long to become known even in his own 
little provincial corner. Even after Jenufa 
scored a success in Brno it took twelve years 
for it to reach Prague. By then Janacek was 
sixty-two. 

There are no arias in Jenufa; people don’t 
think in real life, wrote Janacek, they speak. 
What opera needs is real life, not a caricature 
of life. 

The extraordinary thing is that Janacek 
brings it off. We really do feel that we have 
been experiencing a slice of life, Moravian 
life. There are one or two naturally-placed set 
numbers, but for the most part we get a flow 
of words turned into the natural melodic 
curves that the speech would make in the 
original language. There is a certain awkward- 
ness about the music, the repetition of the 
words, the orchestration, but the sheer force 
of Janacek’s invention carries the opera along 
with incredible tension. 

The plot is complicated enough to justify 
the printing in the Covent Garden programme 
of a family tree, but the situations are easy 
enough to understand. Unmarried mother, 
drowned baby, misguided murderer, one 
drunken swain, another loving but cheek- 
slashing; Jenufa ends reasonably happily but 
has all the elements of tragedy. 

This is the first production of Jenufa in 
England and an obvious choice for Rafael 
Kubelik. He carried the work along at high 
tension and infused the spirit of it into the 
company who performed without a single 
guest. Christopher West’s excellent production 
and Jan Brazda’s no doubt authentic sets were 
all of a piece. Edith Coates cleverly plays 
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another old woman, John Lanigan is first-rate 
as the cheek-slasher, Amy Shuard is a vivid 
heroine, but Sylvia Fisher stole the show as 
the elderly baby-murderer with good inten- 
tions. Chorus and orchestra played up and 
for once the ballet-dancers in an opera did 
not mince. Hooray! JOHN AMIS 


Manners without Men 


The Way of the World. By William Congreve. 
(Saville.) 


THERE is, thank the Lord, no space here to 
philosophise about Comedies of Manners. 
Acres of newsprint would not have been 
enough before the war to house the gassy 
monsters that the latest revivals at the Saville 
must have conjured up. It will now be enough 
to say that The Way of the World, like the 
rest of its kind, reads like an actors’ paradise. 
The lines have an exquisite turn, a clear, hard 
ring, a seductive answering chime which, one 
would have thought, could be mouthed by 
any person not having an actual impediment 
and still bewitch the ear and mind—a view 
given some plausibility by their success on the 
wireless. How deceiving it all is! The stage 
is the real touchstone, for the sight of a lot 
of strutting periwigs and simpering furbelows 
(if I am not being anachronistic) is bound to 
emphasise the inadequacy of mere dressing- 
up, verbal or physical. These plays become 
Dead Sea fruit unless superlative acting 
brings out what is contained in any of them 
that is worth preserving—the absurdities of 
human behaviour which lie behind absurdities 
of manners. 

One comes away from the Saville with some 
pretty gritty cinders in the mouth. The man- 
nered veneer is all right, for Petulant and 
Witwoud have a good foppish sheen, and the 
production is nicely staged and dressed. It is 
when one bites deeper that the snapping of 
teeth and the yells of agony are to be heard. 
Kay Hammond's drawling, moue-ing Milla- 
ment carries affectation to absurd lengths, and 
John Clements is more perfunctory in acting 
and producing than I ever remember seeing 
him. Their two big scenes drag horribly. 
Margaret Rutherford saves the day with a 
marvellous impersonation of Lady Wishfort— 
for once mercifully unlike Lady Bracknell— 
a poor, fading, humorous, old thing with a 
few ineffective puffs left in her. Still, London 
ought to do better than this with the cream 
of English comedy. We must see what the 
Royal Court can make of Wycherley next 
week. - DAVID WATT 
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Spiritual Home 


By HUGH MONTEFIORE 


. DI et amo,’ It may seem a far cry from Catullus to the 
Church of England, but these words of the Roman poet 
sum up the sentiments of many loyal Anglicans to- 

wards their Church. ‘I shall spend my life in a state of infuriated 
devotion to that which, if only it could be true to itself, would 
be the greatest and most wonderful fellowship of Churches in 
the world’—thus Bishop Stephen Neill, in his introduction to 
the collected testimony of twenty-three distinguished people 
who have come from Orthodoxy, Roman Catholicism and 
Protestantism to find their true home within the Anglican 
communion.* A book like this gives the lie to those pessimists 
who accuse the twentieth-century Church of England of throw- 
ing out the baby with the bath-water: it shows that, if the 
waste-plug sometimes seems loose, the taps at any rate are still 
running. 

And they will continue to run. The Church of England has 
stood the tests of time, experience and scholarship. At first 
sight she seems so unpretentious and even dowdy—perhaps 
that is why she inspires so much affection within her family. 
For she has no special faith of her own—just the faith of the 
universal Church found in the scriptures, creeds, sacraments 
and apostolic ministry. She does not behave like a shrew or 
dictator, demanding strict discipline or obedience: for the 
Anglican’s discipline is largely self-imposed, and he has room in 
which to breathe. His Church is not monolithic in character, 
but authority is disseminated and shared by scripture tradition 
and reason. The three main parties of the Church (where her life 
mainly resides) have been formed by emphasising one of these 
aspects; Evangelicals stressing the Bible, Anglo-Catholics 
leaning on tradition, while the Liberals emphasise the reason. 
Their fellowship within the one Church shows that truth and 
charity can co-exist without lack of principle or integrity. It is 
a truism—but none the less true for that—that the liturgy of the 
Book of Common Prayer shows that the Anglican way is 
fundamentally catholic, yet reformed and purified by the 
teaching of the Bible. It is not mere pride that makes Anglicans 
dream that the future reunited Church of Christendom will 
resemble the Anglican ideal. 

The Anglican ideal, not the Anglican practice. For many of 
her members are lukewarm because they have never been 
inspired by her teaching. Her clergy are often overwhelmed by 
the immensity of their task. Her voice is seldom heard stating 
her position with the clarity and authority that it deserves; nor 
is the gospel often proclaimed in ways in which it can be easily 
accepted today, despite the Anglican tradition of freedom to 
interpret the Catholic faith in modern language and thought- 
forms. Dr. Mascall’s latest bookf is a case in point. Here is a 
brilliant and reasoned restatement of the orthodox interpreta- 
tion of the central ‘paradoxes’ of the Christian faith, but the 





*MODERN CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. Edited by the Dean of New York. 
With an introduction by Bishop Stephen Neill. (Mowbrays, 13s. 6d.) 
+Via Mepta. By E. L. Mascall. (Longmans, 12s. 6d.) 
tCURRENT PROBLEMS OF THE CHuRCH. By A. E. J. Rawlinson. 
(S.P.C.K.., 5s.) 
Ps ae ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. By Michael Ramsey. (S.P.C.K., 
«S. ° 


author seems unaware that, by using the thought-forms of 
medieval philosophy, he is speaking in language which is 
literally meaningless to most of his potential readers. It is little 
wonder that the Church of Engand today finds most response 
among intellectuals and the bourgeoisie, while only one out of 
300 working men has any real contact with the Church. 
Again, the Bishop of Derby writes of current problems of the 
Church in a recent pamphlet+ discussing the ecumenical 
movement, episcopacy, baptism and marriage. Important 
matters, no doubt, and sensibly discussed, but surely not funda- 
mental. It would show a better sense of priorities if the problem 
of broken confirmation vows to God were tackled before the 
problem of broken marriage vows and divorce. The funda- 
mental problems of the Church of England today concern 
the recovery of faith by a technological society, the relevance 
of the gospel to the working man, and the renewal of the 
Church's life in Christ; and such matters receive scarcely a 
mention here. 

There are, however, some signs of this awareness, signs which 
take the form of a rediscovery of the meaning of church mem- 
bership for the ordinary layman. Yet, even here, past history 
shows the need for caution. The Oxford Movement, a century 
ago, aimed to re-establish the Church as the Divine Society, 
yet it ended in the irrelevance of ritualist controversy. The Life 
and Liberty Movement, inspired by William Temple, aimed to 
give the layman a share in the counsels of the Church, but it has 
largely resulted in burdening him with mere administration. 
More recently, the Parish and People Movement has aimed 
at making church members aware that the corporate nature of 
the Church is founded in Christ, and some heartening results 
have been achieved. The ‘Parish Communion’ has won approval 
from among all shades of church membership. Yet there are 
dangers that even this movement may drift towards a new 
ritualism, with ‘Offertory Procession’ as slogan and shibboleth. 
The Archbishop of York, in the first of a recent collection of 
Durham essays and addresses$, draws attention to its dangers. 
Like Temple and Garbett, his predecessors at York, Dr. 
Ramsey speaks with the authentic voice of the Church of 
England, and these papers witness not only to her sanity and 
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catholicity, but also to her true call to holiness and to the real 
breadth of her concern. 

How can the Church of England remain true to her genius, 
and become in practice what she is by nature, the true spiritual 
home of the English people? The way forward would seem to 
be not by administration or theology, nor primarily by liturgy, 
but by a clear statement of her authority and mission, and by 
demanding that her lay men and women co-operate with the 
ordained ministry in taking their full religious share in the 
priestly activity of the whole Church. 


Tu es. Petrus 


SainT Peter. By John Lowe. (Clarendon Press, 10s. 6d.) 
Tue Earty CHRISTIAN FATHERS. Edited and translated by H. 
Bettenson. (O.U.P., 16s.) 
‘En ce concerne l’Apétre Pierre et sa position dans l’Eglise du 
Christ, bien que le preuve monumentale du séjour et de la mort 
de Pierre 4 Rome n‘ait pas pour la foi catholique une importance 
essentielle, Nous avons cependant fait exécuter sous la Basilique 
les fouilles bien connues.’ These words of Pope Pius XII, addressed 
to the Tenth International Congress of Historical Studies in Rome 
in September, 1955, are recalled to mind by the succinct summary 
and interpretation offered by the Dean of Christ Church of the 
present position of Biblical, historical and archeological studies 
relating to St. Peter. His book is a timely publication; for 
Protestant scholars have been engaged for some time in a compre- 
hensive reassessment of the evidence for the position of St. Peter 
in the New Testament and in the early history of the Church. 
Following in the steps of C. H. Turner and solidly supported 
by a recent book of Professor Oscar Cullman, Dr. Lowe accepts 
a position of authority for St. Peter in the New Testament which 
earlier non-Roman exegetes would have been unwilling to con- 
cede. He speaks of Peter’s ‘quite outstanding place,’ of his holding 
‘a unique place among the disciples,’ and of his having been 
‘given authority to lead the church.’ These admissions, however, 
do not determine the question of St. Peter’s association with and 
martyrdom in Rome, which involves a complex of literary, 
historical, liturgical and archzological issues. Dr. Lowe will have 
none of the negative conclusions of writers such as E. T. Merrill 
who deny to Peter any connection with the Church in Rome. 
Recognising, however, that the First Epistle of Clement (an 
extract from which is to be found in Mr. Bettenson’s useful 
volume of translations from the Early Fathers) is virtually the 
sole literary testimony outside the New Testament for the Petrine 
association with Rome, he surveys the ancillary sources above 
mentioned, and concludes that it is ‘highly probable (I would 
almost say “morally sure”) that Peter did come to Rome, suffered 
there as a martyr and most likely in the Vatican district; [and] 
there he was commemorated at least as early as the second half 
of the second century, and there . . . his bones may rest.’ 
Between these conclusions, however, and the formal claims set 
forth for the papacy in the constitution Pastor 4ternus of the 
Vatican Council of 1870, there is a great gulf fixed; and Dr. Lowe 
can offer only the most fragile of bridges to span it. In regard 
to the key passage of St. Matthew xvi, 18-19—the famous Tu es 
Petrus—he accepts indeed its authenticity as a saying of Christ, 
whilst doubtful of its rightful context; and he further interprets 
it as referring to Peter personally. But he also holds that ‘the 
foundation rock upon which is to be built Christ’s ekklesia on 
earth’ remained in position only for a comparatively short 
period. ‘Peter’s primacy, if it is not an anachronism to use this 
later term, was of limited duration.’ In Jerusalem it gave place 
to the leadership of James, whilst Peter ‘had no control over the 
flourishing Gentile mission.” Moreover his apostolic commission 
was non-transmissible; and Dr. Lowe points out that the appeal 
to this Matthean passage in support of the claims of the Roman 
Pontiffs is not earlier than the times of St. Cyprian. His own 
summary of the evidence therefore is that St. Peter ‘did not 
found the Church at Rome, he was probably there only for a 
short time, and it is anachronistic to regard him as a diocesan 
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bishop of Rome in the later sense. Indeed, it is unlikely that the 
monarchical episcopate established itself at Rome till well after 
his day.’ Consequently, ‘the question becomes: Does the role 
which the Roman Church played in post-apostolic times justify 
its divine right to rule over the whole Church for all time, when 
the New Testament and the Apostolic Church itself knows 
nothing of this claim? To ask this question is to answer it.’ 
Notwithstanding the admission of the present pontiff, therefore, 
that ‘le preuve monumentale du séjour et de la mort de Pierre a 
Rome n’ait pas pour la foi catholique une importance essentielle,’ 
it may be doubted whether the Dean of Christ Church’s book will 
command favour in Roman circles. From a different standpoint 
also, other readers may well ask for more and wish that the author 
had permitted himself a more extended treatment of his theme, 
by expanding the argument of his lectures. For example, the 
puzzle of the contrast between the position accorded to St. Peter 
by Christ amongst the first disciples and the comparatively speedy 
disintegration of that authority both at Jerusalem and in regard 
to the Gentile Mission is difficult to solve; and without a fuller 
exposition than is here given, the reader may be less sure that 
the author’s exegesis of St. Matthew xvi, 18-19, can be main- 
tained. Similarly a fuller treatment of the supersession of St. Paul 
by St. Peter in the development-of Roman claims for the alleged 
successors of St. Peter in that see would have been more than 
welcome. The author may justly reply that this was beyond the 
bounds of his deliberately chosen province; and his readers must 
therefore remain grateful for a lucid, careful and serviceable 
summary, whilst, like Oliver Twist, vainly asking for more. 
NORMAN SYKES 


Only One Way Left 


OnLy One Way Lert. By George F. Macleod, MC, DD. (Iona, 
10s. 6d.) 

‘THE essence of a Bible prophet is not that he forecasts the future. 

It is that he fears in his bones what is going to happen if we don’t 

recover God’s design right now.’ 

Basing his prophecy on ‘two prior considerations,’ Dr. Macleod 
goes forward from the point that (1) There is no longer any such 
thing as ‘Christian West,’ and (2) This has as serious personal as 
corporate consequences. The book deals in a most incisive, lively 
and attractive fashion with those aspects of the Christian com- 
munity in this present age which need, and need desperately, 
the attention of all thinking people. Dr. Macleod has the advan- 
tage of a really wide knowledge of the missionary-church and of 
the world in which it is set: and he has the advantage also of a 
theological training which enables him to go to root principles. 

In consequence this is a book which may even achieve that 
most difficult of all objects—the shocking of complacent 
Christians to a realisation of their present dire situation. Nothing 
would be more timely or could be more useful, for the hideous 
truth is that, at this time, so very few Christian leaders seem to 
realise how utterly irrelevant the Church has become to the 
ordinary man and woman. And so very few also seem to realise 
that a new direction, a new purpose even, is needed if missionary 
endeavour (in the widest sense) is to succeed at all. There are 
today widening gulfs between man and man: most obviously in 
countries like South Africa where racialism is rampant. But not 
only in that kind of context. 

It seems to me that the loneliness, the searching, of so many 
in England also has basically the same origin: a sense that the 
Church (not just its leaders either) is not ‘involved,’ not identified 
with mankind as it must be if it is to be true to its vocation as 
part of the process of the Incarnation. ‘If Christians do not more 
liberally add their salt to the boiling mixture that is the present 
turmoil then .. . it will boil over to the scalding . . . of the 
whole world. This involvement is the King’s business and it 
requireth haste.’ 

Every Christian should read this book. If it leaves him still in 
his armchair, sucking his pipe or dozing by the fire, then let him 
say to himself: ‘I'll be damned.’ He will. 

TREVOR HUDDLESTON 
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The Private Newman 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL Writincs. By John Henry Newman. (Sheed 
and Ward, 18s.) 


Tuis volume consists of Newman’s Journal and the curious 
Memoir which at the end of his life he drew up from the Journal, 
speaking of himself there in the third person, for the use of 
Ambrose St. John and which, after St. John’s death, was handed 
over to Anne Mozley. Unlike the Apologia, it has hardly anything 
to tell of Newman’s theological opinions and nothing of the 
reasons for or story of his conversion. The Journal is concerned 
predominantly with the continuing secret struggle of his soul. It is 
a record of an extraordinary intimacy whose publication would 
have been intolerable in his lifetime or so long as acquaintances 
were still alive. 

The Journal is predominantly concerned with what Newman 
looked on as his continual struggle against mortal sin. At the age 
of fifteen he had been guilty of some sins of the flesh, the exact 
nature of which he hints at in somewhat elusive Latin. ‘Serva me 
carnis a [sic] illecebris, he writes. ‘Heu, miser ego, peccavi. 
4ternam damnationem mereor propter portentosa facinora mea!’ 
He was, he wrote half a century later, at the age of fifteen, ‘more 
like a devil than a wicked boy,’ but the strictness of the standards 
by which he always tested himself makes it unlikely that these 
sins were what most of us would think very startling. At Oxford, 
first at Trinity and then at Oriel, he comments indeed on the in- 
continence of some of the undergraduates, but the vice that par- 
ticularly offended him was drunkenness. ‘Drunkenness,’ he 
thought, ‘or rather, getting drunk, was, in the eyes of God, nearly 
as great a crime as murder,’ and he saw in the invitations to 
drinking parties which his fellow-undergraduates proffered invita- 
tions from the Devil. 

Later when he was a Fellow of Oriel and in Holy Orders, the 
assaults on his virtue were naturally of a different kind. By that 
time a wide circle had come to look upon him as its spiritual leader. 
The rigour and asceticism of his life were well known. Yet by the 
judgement of his own conscience he was throughout all these 
years continually relapsing into mortal sin. His sins were various. 
But his besetting sin lay in the misuse of the dialectical gift which 
God had given him. This gift was given to him to use for God’s 
glory, and, he accuses himself, he often misused it simply for his 
own delight in victory and all too often lied in his eagerness to 
win an argument. ‘I am,’ he thought, ‘in the sight of Angels, like 
some odious Monster, which people put out of sight. I have acted 
hardly ever for God’s glory, my motive in all my exertions during 
the last ten years has been ‘‘e pleasure of energising intellectually, 
as if my talents were given me to play a game with.’ 

How easily, with any lesser man than Newman, could his 
enemies make use of such a confession! They could say, ‘We 
always said that he was intellectually dishonest and now by his 
own confession it is so,’ but he who searches after truth rather 
than victory will prefer to ask, ‘Was this confession really sincere 
or was it rather a form of spiritual masochism—a revelling in his 
own abasement?’ If he concludes, as he must, I think, conclude, 
that it was sincere, then he will ask, ‘If that is what Newman 
thought of himself, what did he think of other people—the careless 
world, marrying and giving in marriage? Was his view one of the 
total depravity of mankind?’ 

I think not, and for this reason. In his sixteenth year shortly after 
the quotation given above, Newman was ‘converted’ in the Evan- 
gelical sense. As he grew older and changed his theological 
opinions, he continued to think of himself as ‘a chosen vessel,’ 
but he no longer felt any assurance that he was called to salva- 
tion. Rather was he called to a special task, which laid a burden 
upon him more severe than was laid on other men, and, if he 
failed of that burden, his soul was in grievous danger. Thus during 
his illness in Sicily in 1833—an illness sent to him, he believed, as 
‘a judgement for profaning the Lord’s Supper’ by taking Com- 
munion when he was in a state of uncharity towards the Provost 
of Oriel—he was certain that he would recover because ‘God has 
something for me to do at home.’ Returning, he found himself 
at the head of the Tractarian Movement. But, though he was 
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A selection of new books 
The Archbishop and the Lady 


MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE..*An excellent book. The 
first popular account in English of a great 17th-century French 
drama.’—PHILIP TOYNBEE, OBSERVER. Ilustrated, 16s. 


The Case of Cornelia Connelly 


JULIANA WADHAM. ‘That she was a most remarkable 
woman is proved by this fine account of her career . . . often 
most amusing, uncommonly _ well-written..—RAYMOND 
MORTIMER, SUNDAY TIMES. Ilustrated, 16s. 


The Story of Thomas More 


JOHN FARROW ‘tells pleasantly and well, that story which 
never fails of its effect..—a. L. ROWSS, DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


illustrated, 16s. 
Fa = 
‘A great scholar and saint of God.’ 

Nels Ferre ee 
STRENGTHENING THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. ‘A searching, 
gracious human book, too good to be missed.’—METHODIST 
MISSION QUARTERLY. Just published, 6s. 


MAKING RELIGION REAL. ‘Wholly delightful’.—cHURCH 


Times. ‘Should be commended from every pulpit.-—scoTSMAN. 
10s. 6d. 


s e 
F, W. Dillistone Author of Christianity and Symbolism. 


CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNICATION. ‘The Dean 
of Liverpool’s valuable book is of real contemporary im- 
portance.’—ROGER LLOYD, MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 12s. 6d. 


J. B. Phillips 


ST. LUKE’S LIFE OF CHRIST. ‘His modern translation of 
the Gospels has won well-deserved praise, and Ardizzone’s 
illustrations are apt and beautiful. —cHURCH OF ENGLAND 
NEWSPAPER, 12s. 6d. 








POCKET EDITIONS 
Fontana Books 


‘Just the thing for Christmas presents—inexpensive and yet of 
lasting worth.’—BRITISH WEEKLY. 


LATEST ADDITIONS 
A SHORT BIBLE, arranged by Austin Farrer. 2s. 6d, 
THE PLAIN MAN LOOKS AT THE BIBLE William Neil 
THE DIARY OF A COUNTRY PRIEST Georges Bernanos 








FOR CHILDREN 
The Open Book Edited by PAMELA WHITLOCK 


‘A fine collection of stories, legends, poetry, songs and carols, 
The theme of the Christian Faith is implicit in the whole book. 
Much to be recommended as a family Christmas present.’— 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND NEWSPAPER. 

Illustrated by Marcia Lane Foster, 12s. 6d. 


THE YEAR’S MOST DISCUSSED BOOK 


Trevor Huddleston 


NAUGHT FOR YOUR COMFORT. ‘A noble book, a superb 
book. It vibrates with humanity.’ 
—trom a leader in the MANCHESTEK GUARDIAN On publication day. 
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Reformers in India 
K. INGHAM 


The work of the Christian missionaries in India 
between 1793 and 1833, showing their work as social 
reformers, in education, biblical translation, medi- 
cine, and agriculture. 18s. net 


The Indian Christians of 
St Thomas 


L.W. BROWN 


The history of the Christians of Malabar, who date 

from the time of Thomas the Apostle; and a study 

of the special forms of their religious observances. 
40S, net 


Felix’s Life of St Guthlac 


B. COLGRAVE 


An eighth-century Latin account of Guthlac, a 
Mercian whose fame as a holy man was widespread 
in the Middle Ages. There is an introduction, 
English translation and notes. _ 30s. net 


The Shrine of 
Our Lady of Walsingham 


J.C. DICKINSON 


The shrine of Our Lady of Walsingham remains one 
of the great pilgrim centres of Europe. Here is a 
scholarly history of the priory and its site. 18s. net 


The Ten Commandments 


S.GOLDMAN 


A detailed study for both layman and scholar of the 

content, influence and meaning of the Ten Com- 

mandments. UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS. 
28s. net 
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called to that leadership, the vocation in no way in itself carried 
an assurance of salvation. “There are persons,’ he wrote, ‘who, 
being destined by Providence to a high path, have no medium 
between it and hell; so that, if I do not pursue the former, I may be 
falling into the latter.’ 

After his vocation he still preserved this sense of vocation. His 
temptation during the years of the Irish University and the years 
between the conversion and the Apologia was depression. His 
new Church seemed unwilling to allow him to use his talents. His 
Journals are quite unsparing in their criticisms of ecclesiastical 
superiors—alike of Pius IX and of English and Irish Cardinals— 
but they after all were but the instruments. Perhaps, like Moses 
on Pisgah, God barred him out from further activity as punish- 
ment for the misuse of his talents. If it was the will of God that 
he must prove his obedience by doing nothing, then he must do 
nothing, but this was the hardest cross he was ever called to bear. 
Afterwards with Kingsley and Leo XIII came recognition and 
the later, more mellow, years, but these lie beyond this volume, 
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Singing the Creed 


THE IDEA OF REVELATION IN RECENT THOUGHT. By John Baillie. 
(O.U.P., 15s.) 

THE ABYSS OF TRUTH. By Nathaniel Micklem. (Geoffrey Bles, 
8s. 6d.) 


IT is not often that two equally readable books on the same subject 
by two equally distinguished authors are published at the same 
time. Moreover, in this case they say much the same thing, 
though with characteristic differences of style and presentation. 
‘*Tis revelation satisfies all doubts,’ said Cowper. Perhaps in the 
end of the day Dr. Baillie and Dr. Micklem would say that too, 
but their theme, or at any rate their starting-point, is that what 
satisfied Cowper is satisfactory no longer. What Dr. Baillie calls 
‘the time-honoured conception of revelation, which defined it 
in terms of an absolute distinction between the deliverances of 
the unaided intellect and the acceptance of divinely communicated 
information, has been given up by most theologians even if it 
is still taken for granted by most unreflecting believers. Dr. 
Micklem has a chapter which is calculated to show that ‘the 
time-honoured conception’ is not quite so time-honoured as is 
often supposed, and that there were venerated teachers in the 
early and medieval Church who saw in divine revelation some- 
thing more or other than a set of ‘revealed truths’ or ‘infallible 
oracles.’ It must however be allowed that for many centuries it 
was common Christian ground that, in the Bible and the Creeds, 
God had supplied information about Himself which was 
guaranteed to be correct. Nowadays, as Dr. Baillie notes, even 
such a reviver of orthodoxy as Professor Karl Barth complains 
that the older Protestant theologians made of Holy Scripture ‘a 
static sum of revealed propositions to be formed into a system 
like the paragraphs of a legal document.’ 

Although the propositional view of revelation has been widely 
discarded, there is as yet no general consensus about what should 
be put in its place. Dr. Micklem classifies and discusses ten 
‘modern conceptions’ of revelation. The main point which con- 
temporary divines appear to make in one way or another is that 
revelation means that God has revealed Himself in action, as 
person is revealed to person, and not that he has imparted 
information about Himself to which a guarantee of absolute 
truth is attached. Anyhow Dr. Baillie and Dr. Micklem are agreed 
about this, and they are both concerned to explore some of the 
corollaries of the personalist view, which they would claim does 
better justice to the facts of the case and to the nature of the Bible 
than the time-honoured conception did. What is the relation 
between revelation and reason, and between revelation and dis- 
covery? In what sense is the Bible the medium of revelation? 
Has God revealed Himself only to Jews and Christians, or is 
there a universal divine revelation? These questions are freshly 
formulated, even if they are somewhat obscurely answered. 

Dr. Baillie dwells particularly on the consideration that a new 
conception of revelation must have as its correlative a new con- 
ception of faith or of man’s response to what God reveals. It 
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is one thing to believe that such and such propositions about God 
are true; it is another to believe in God as completely trustworthy. 
The devils are said to believe that there is one God, but their 
believing is far removed from the obedient and wholehearted 
commitment to God which is the mark of Christian faith. Prin- 
cipal James Denney presumably had this distinction in mind 
when he said that ‘the Church’s confession of faith should be 
sung, not signed.’ Men give more of themselves away in what 
they sing than in what they say or in what they sign. On the 
other hand, they are not expected to stand so definitely or so 
precisely by what they sing. I suspect that one reason why theo- 
logians cry aloud or break into song when they have to interpret 
the Bible and the Creeds is that they hope thus to be spared 
some of the embarrassing questions that sceptical critics may put 
to them. If revelation is understood as ‘personal encounter,’ there 
is no need to sign on the dotted line. The ‘abyss of truth’ seems 
to offer an attractive defence in depth. But its attraction may con- 
sist in the circumstance that no one can be sure exactly what 
kind of claim to truth is being made. It is only fair to add that, 
while Dr. Baillie and Dr. Micklem prefer singing to signing, they 
are endeavouring all the time to meet and not to evade difficulties. 
But Dr. Micklem himself acknowledges, with regard to revelation 
through the Bible, that theologians are inclined prematurely to 
cry ‘Eureka.’ ‘There has,’ he says, ‘of recent years been a remark- 
able revival of “Biblical Theology” and a claim that Christians 
are bound by what the Bible says. This claim, however, has been 
unaccompanied by any satisfactory doctrine upon which it may 
be based.’ ALEC VIDLER 


Bible Pictures 


THE BIBLE IN ART. THE OLD TESTAMENT. With an introduction by 
Marcel Brion. (Phaidon, 42s.) 


It is interesting and ironic that the history and mythology of a 
race whose religion forbade illustration should have been more 
illustrated, in paint, mosaic and graven imagery, than any other 
literature. Directly Christianity sprang up from its Hebraic roots, 
imagery began, and has continued ever since. The great collection 
of scriptures on which the new religion was based became a rich 
treasury for artists. This beautifully produced Phaidon book has 
one confusing fault: the pictures (all dated) are not chronologi- 
cally arranged or listed; those interested in period and develop- 
ment have to do their own sorting out. The earliest are two third- 
century frescoes, from the catacombs and Dura-Europos, and 
some third-century reliefs, in ivory and stone, of Jonah and a 
whale surely too elegantly serpentine to have contained him with 
comfort to either. The fourth century produced more (less 
classical, more barbarous); in the fourth and fifth Biblical mosaics 
abounded; there are some fine examples here from the Santa 
Maria Maggiore cycle. Then begin the delightful Bible 
picture books: Constantinople was full of them, and most perished 
by fire and iconoclasts, but we have fragments of several of the 
early MSS, and later of the Carolingian ones, by the ninth 
century grown very barbarous and clumsy (a Carolingian minia- 
ture here shows Moses receiving and proclaiming the Law, in 
a fine desert portico). These early Bible miniatures are delicious; 
one wishes there were more. I should like to have had from the 
Cotton Genesis the prettiest of all the Gardens of Eden, with a 
fair and beardless God the Father creating among trees and shrubs 
attended by three charming girl angels in chitons. Some of the 
Cotton Genesis paintings are shown by the St. Mark’s mosaics 
based on them, of which there are some beautiful examples here. 
Some will feel that many of the sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
paintings could well be spared for a few more of these delightful 
early ones. There are some charming French and English 
illuminated miniatures, and a few beautiful Byzantines. My 
own favourites are Lucas Cranach’s gay and lovely Eden 
(animals, fruit trees, a benign though reproving God, an innocent 
little Eve), a sixth-century Rebekah watering Eliezer and his 
swan-like camels, a Byzantine David playing his harp, some 
fascinating Babel towers, and a miniature (about 1200) of a coy 
Joseph mincing primly away from a formidable Mrs. Potiphar. 
How much more pleasing are these than the robustious, sprawling 
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ATLAS of 
tHE BIBLE 


by L. H. Grollenberg OP 
translated and edited by 
JOYCE M. H. REID BA and 
Professor H. H. ROWLEY DD 


THIS UNIQUE BOOK provides the most modern, 
original, and exhaustive background history to the Bible 
available. It draws from the vast fund of discovery and 
research accumulated during the last fifty years, includ- 
ing the El-Amarna archives, the Ugaritic texts, and the 
famous Dead Sea Scrolls. Maps, illustrations and text 


together lead the reader on an absorbing journey of 


exploration and rediscovery. The text serves to compose 
into a coherent picture the diverse aspects of the maps 
and illustrations. The encyclopaedic 26-page index 
contains every place named in the Bible, with the main 
variants in spelling, as well as the names of people with 
notes on the more important personages. 


35 maps in eight colours, two end-paper maps in- six colours, 
408 photographs in gravure, 26-page index 

14” X 10}” 166 pp 705 
Illustrated brochure from your bookseller or from the publishers: 
36 Park Street, London, W.1. 





The Interpreter’s Bible 


‘Commentary-making on a grand scale indeed,’ said 
The Church Times, ‘—a work of rare distinction.’ 146 
Bible scholars have collaborated on this twelve-volume 
commentary. It provides the two complete texts of the 
Authorised and the Revised Standard Version side by 
side for ease of comparison, with full notes on every 
passage and long introductory articles. Volumes 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5s 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11 have appeared. Volume 6 has 
just been published. Volume 12 will be given free to 
purchasers of the complete set. 75 6d each volume 


The Pattern of 
Christian Belief 


by J. W. D. Smith DD ‘When the book is put down,’ 
says The Spectator, ‘one is left with admiration for the 
writer’s courage and clarity of mind. He deals faithfully 
yet simply with modern Biblical scholarship. . . . Dr. 
Smith has a genius for the perception of significant par- 
ticulars.’ 12s 6d 
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‘é 
The Redemption 
of Thinking 


RUDOLF STEINER 


Translated, with Introduction and Epilogue, by A. P. 
Shepherd and Mildred Robertson Nicoll 
Steiner’s brilliant lectures on the philosophy of Thomas 
Aquinas. ‘‘Valuable indeed . . . I hope the book will be 
widely read.”’ 
THE VERY REV. W. R. MATTHEWS Dean of St. Paul’s 
(12/6 net) 








Selling fast: “Prescription for Anxiety’’ hv Leslie D. Weatherhead 





Signs in the Storm 


JOSEPH NEMES 


“Mr. Nemes was a young Hungarian Christian who 
suffered grievously for his faith. . . . This simple, sincere, 
calmly truthful book is his testament. . . . It is as moving 
as any such testament must be.”’ 

(12/6 net) JOHN CONNELL, Evening News 





Selling everywhere: J. B. Phillips’ ‘“* New Testament Christianity” 





i Choose the Cloister 


ROSEMARY HOWARD-BENNETT 


“Sometimes racy, sometimes sad, sometimes deeply 
serious, always courageous and always true to human 
experience. . . . It should be read.”’ 


(10/6 net) CHURCH TIMES 





Being read everywhere: George Reindorp’s ‘‘What About You?”’ 





The Story of Mary Liu 


EDWARD HUNTER 


The story of a Chinese Christian’s triumph over physical 
handicap and political danger. “A story of human 
heroism I would strongly recommend to everyone.”’ 

(15/- net) CANON H. A. WITTENBACH 





Widely used: “The Moffatt Bible,’ the best modern translation 





Being and Believing 


CANON BRYAN GREEN 


“I want to commend this book very warmly. It is 
exactly the kind of thing I have so often wanted to have 
to give to those who are beginning to enquire sincerely 
about the Christian life.’’ 


(Paper 4/6 net, Boards 7/6 net) THE REV. TOM ALLAN 





“Tubby Clayton’: new cheap edition of Melville Harcourt’s biography 





The Law of Christ 


The Christian Ethic and Modern Problems 
WILLIAM LILLIE 


“There is a great need for a book that offers guidance 
and suggestions on critical topics for Christians today. 
Dr. Lillie’s book fulfils this need in a remarkable way.”’ 
THE REV. DR. DAVID READ 

(Paper 4/6 net Boards 7/6 net) 





HODDER AND STOUGHTON 








Warwick Square, London, E.C.4 
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groups by the sixteenth- and seventeenth-century masters, so 
little reticent, often so nearly vulgar! 

An interesting feature is the representation of God the Father, 
a subject which deserves a monograph. The earliest known seems 
to be in a Constantine apse mosaic. Anthropomorphic from the 
first, the image has varied from the beardless God of the earliest 
centuries to the swirling and gesturing Michelangelo Ancient in 
the clouds, maniacal and shocking in terribilita. Augustine should 
have been more heeded (‘qui commutaverunt gloriam incorrupti- 
bilis Dei in similitudinem corruptibilis hominis’ etc.). The symbol 
might well have been Light. But man’s gods are incurably anthro- 
pormorphic. Yeats’s peacock believed its god to be: 

a monstrous peacock, and he waveth all the night 
His languid tail above us, lit with myriad spots of light. 
Thus also man. It seems that it cannot be helped. 

What themes, one wonders, would have engaged medizval 
artists had the Bible not been available after classical themes 
had lost favour? As it was, these remarkable stories, surrounded 
by their numinaus aura, satisfied European artists for a mil- 
lennium and more. We are fortunate to have salvaged so much 
from the fires, wars and iconoclasts of the destructive past, though 
more has perished than we can estimate. We should be grateful 
for so scholarly and finely produced a book as this. 

ROSE MACAULAY 


The Remnant 


PASTORAL THEOLOGY: A Reorientation. By Martin Thornton, 
OGS. (S.P.C.K., 25s.) 

TEXTBOOKS of pastoral theology are only too often written by 
clerics who are not engaged in normal pastoral work; it is there- 
fore not surprising that they are often academic and irrelevant to 
the actual situation in which the Christian priest has to exercise 
his pastoral ministry. It is the great merit of the book now under 
review that its author has spent the ten years since his ordination 
in very typical and unspectacular English parishes, in which any 
kind of romanticising of the pastoral office was impossible. Faced 
with the twin facts that, on the one hand, only a small minority 
of the inhabitants of any parish can be considered as understand- 
ing and practising churchpeople and that, on the other, almost 
everybody in the parish feels some kind of proprietary interest 
in the parish church and the parish priest, Fr. Thornton has not 
been content to accept the situation, with the usual English com- 
placency, as an ‘anomaly’ and then to grapple with its problems 
on the purely practical level, but has insisted on finding a theo- 
logical interpretation of it and a theologically governed pro- 
gramme for dealing with it. 

The basic theological concept which has directed his thought 
is the Biblical notion of the Remnant, the inner nucleus of faithful 
Christian people whose function it is not merely to achieve their 
own Salvation but to act vicariously for the community as a whole. 

Even in so-called Christian civilisations, Fr. Thornton shows, 
the dynamic heart of the Church has always been such a Remnant, 
and he sees one very striking example of fhis in the monasticism 
of the Middle Ages. When, in the latter part of his book, he turns 
to the problems of the present day, he shows none of the intem- 
perate and eccentric ruthlessness which .is characteristic of the 
more doctrinaire exponents of liturgical and ascetic reform. While 
recognising frankly that changed conditions call for fresh expres- 
sions of the Christian life, and while indicating in considerable 
detail the changes in liturgical and ascetic practice that are called 
for in the life of the ordinary Christian in the ordinary parish 
today, he clings scrupulously to the essentials of Christian spiritu- 
ality as the Catholic tradition had transmitted them. Here there 
is no belittling of private prayer or penance. It is in this balanced 
combination of contemporary outlook with traditional insight that 
the special excellence of this book is to be found. A careful reading 
of it and, what is equally important, a thoughtful pondering 
over it will restore to the mind of many a puzzled priest the sense 


| of being engaged in not merely a sacrificial but also an intelligible 


| 
| 


| ministry. And laypeople, too, can learn much from its study, for 


it is they who are the subject of it. 
E. L. MASCALL 
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Let Them Philosophise 


S. T. COLERIDGE: CONFESSIONS OF AN INQUIRING SpiRIT. Edited 
by H. St. J. Hart. Davin HumMe: NaTuraL History OF 
RELIGION. Edited by H. E. Root. Lessinc’s THEOLOGICAL 
Writincs. Edited by Henry Chadwick. (The Library of 
Modern Religious Thought: Adam and Charles Black, 8s. 6d. 
each.) 

Ir there must be Tories and Christians, at least let them philoso- 

phise. This was the view of John Stuart Mill, expressed apropos 

of Coleridge. ‘Even if a Conservative philosophy were an 
absurdity, it is well calculated to drive out a hundred absurdities 
worse than itself.’ ‘Religious philosophies are among the things 
to be looked for, and our main hope ought to be that they may 
be such as fulfil the conditions of a philosophy, the very foremost 

of which is, unrestricted freedom of thought.’ Coleridge was a 

prolific, in his day influential, and largely now unread philosopher 

in both these kinds. The Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit, one 
of the first titles in a new ‘Library of Modern Religious Thought,’ 
was unpublished in Coleridge's lifetime. Mill knew of its existence 

and hoped for its publication, which eventually occurred in 1840. 

In it Coleridge deals with the question of the plenary inspiration 

of the Bible; and his point of view is characteristic. He argues 

that we must not give the Bible special treatment. We must 
approach it as we approach other great books, and judge of what 
it is in the light of an independent apprehension of morality and 
religion. That it will then prove itself, goes without saying. But to 
regard it ab initio as a work whose every word was dictated by an 
infallible Author is to dishonour the active reason which that 

Author has placed within us. We must distinguish inspiration 

from dictation, and view the men who wrote the Bible as inspired 

and enlightened but fallible, and so divide the Book into parts in 
the best light of our own faith and judgement. Coleridge’s thesis 
here moves in a familiar way between a Kantian liberalism and 

a more complex sense of tradition. A serious concern for truth 

could never ultimately mislead. As he says elsewhere, ‘He who 
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begins by loving Christianity better than truth, will proceed by 
loving his own sect or church better than Christianity, and end 
by loving himself better than all.’ 

Much of Coleridge’s argument is now as remote from us as 
the assumption, which he curiously combines with it, that per- 
sistent unbelief, in a civilised man, proceeds from sloth and 
malice. The advance of Bible criticism, and its acceptance in 
most quarters as a proper part of Christian study, has satisfied 
the plea which scandalised so many of Coleridge's original 
readers. Mill’s corresponding view that a faith learnt by heart is 
paganism has taken some root in Western countries. What remains 
a more open question is the justification of Christianity through 
its history and its continuing and flexible response to the needs 
of our thought. That it has provided such a response is abundantly 
clear. Believers may differ about treating this fact as an argument 
for its truth, and unbelievers may differ about the chance of this 
response continuing to operate. 

Also published as initiators of the series are Hume’s Natural 
History of Religion and Lessing’s Theological Writings. Nothing 
seems out of date sooner than the way people talk about God. 
It may be very valuable to remind ourselves how distant and how 
different our fathers were. IRIS MURDOCH 


Grace and Morals 
Tue Law or Curist. By W. Lillie. (Hodder and Stoughton, 4s. 6d.) 
THE SPIRIT AND FORMS OF PROTESTANTISM. By Louis Bouyer. 
(Harvill Press, 18s.) 
Tue Hope oF Gory. By H. F. L. Cocks. (Independent Press, 1s. 6d.) 
ASPECTS OF THE Cross. By Bishop J. W. C. Wand. (Independent 
Press, Is.) 
THERE are plenty of modern problems of behaviour, hostile and 
disruptive to social order while unsolved, yet insoluble until the 
moralities have been sorted out. To some of these Dr. Lillie of 
Aberdeen University addresses himself. Are there Christian moral 
principles which can disentangle the ethical perplexities and show 





Rebuilding 
St. Paul’s 


AFTER THE GREAT 
FIRE OF 


Saint Peter 


BY JOHN LOWE 


Because a just appreciation of the subject 
has often been hindered by the @ontroversies 
connected with the Papal claims, the Dean 


Principalities and 
Powers 


BY G. B. CAIRD 
This study has been undertaken on the 





LONDON 





» BY TANE LANG 


‘The story needed telling in human and 
non-technical terms. Jane Lang... has 
done this once and for all. Her book will 
ong be read and I do not sce how anyone 
reading it can fail to be moved and thrilled’. 
JOHN BETJEMAN in the Daily Telegraph 
Crown 4to. 288 pages, 23 plates 


42s. ne 


An Historian’s 
Approach 
to Religion 


BY ARNOLD TOYNBEE 


As Dr. Toynbee worked, from 1930 to 19§5, 
on his great Study of History he became 
increasingly convinced of the unique 
importance of religion in human affairs, and 
in this book he has come to grips with this 
subject and expresses not only important 
reflections on history but in some sense a 
personal credo. ‘Dr. Toynbee’s book is a 
very strong fortification of faith’. 

Church Times 

352 pages 21s We 


of Christ Church has here put together 
afresh in brief compass the facts and 
probabilities about St. Peter in the light of 
the earliest evidence, including that of the 
recent Vatican excavations. 
80 pages 


The Call of the 


Minaret 


BY KENNETH CRAGG 


Events have underlined the author’s 
contention that Christians need to gain a 
new understanding of the Islamic world as 
it is in the mid-twentieth century, and this 
book by an Anglican scholar-missionary 

is authoritative in its information and 
valuable in its suggestions for the future. 
392 pages 385 7. 


10s. 6d. ner 


Atomic Quest 


BY ARTHUR H. COMPTON 


The mora! dilemma of Hiroshima is set by 
Dr. Compton in the perspective of human 
destiny as a whole. He concludes with a 
reconciliation of the quest with his Christian 
taith and an acceptance of its challenges.’ 
Eastern Daily Press. 30s. ner 


assumption that when St. Paul speaks of 
principalities, powers, world-rulers, and 
elemental spirits, he is using mythological 
language to describe spiritual realities known 
to him. Professor Caird traces the Jewish 
beliefs that contributed to Paul’s theology 

in this respect and shows how Paul under- 
stood the Cross as a victory over these 
powers. 

120 pages 


The Early 
Christian Fathers 


A selection trom the writings of the Fathers 
from St. Clement of Rome to St. Athanasius 


EDITED BY HENRY BETTENSON 


There must be many who appreciate the 
importance attached by the Church to the 
great Fathers, and who yet feel unable to 
cope with their works in full and alarming 
detail. For all such this new book provides 
exactly what they need... .’ Church Times 
448 pages 16s. net 


Oxford 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


155. met 
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us what we ought to do about divorce, race relationships, war, 
Communism, and the use of Sunday? One problem after another 
of this kind Dr. Lillie examines with a cool lucidity which is 
admirable, relates each of them to the bedrock of Gospel precept, 
and then clearly states his view of what is right and what is wrong. 
This is always the first thing to do with any moral problem which 
baffles us, and here it is done as clearly as it well could be. Never- 
theless, for all his excellence, which is real, Dr. Lillie speaks to 
only half of our condition. What happens when we know perfectly 
well what is right, and still are morally incapable of doing it? 

That in our own human strength we are incapable of righteous- 
ness is the basic Protestant principle. By divine grace we are saved, 
and by faith alone can we be justified. Fr. Bouyer, by a whole 
series of quotations from the great divines of the Reformation, 
establishes beyond question that this negation of human moral 
power is what is common to the reformers, and fundamental to 
the type of Christianity which all their successors have upheld. 
He himself is a French Protestant minister who became a Roman 
Catholic priest, and his Jesuit introducer writes of him, that he 
is ‘the only person in France today capable of dealing adequately 
with the subject.’ His concern is to state the case for Protestantism 
with knowledge and absolute charity, and then to demonstrate 
that the ideas of salvation through grace and justification by faith 
are themselves, and always have been, part and parcel of the 
totality of Catholic religion. Naturally he is also concerned to 
show that Protestantism, by emphasising one half of Christianity 
at the expense of the other, leads itself into destructive contradic- 
tions, the first of which is its uncatholic assertion of the total 
depravity of man, which in practice can become a gloominess of 
spirit quite foreign to the Gospel. The end of a book like this is 
implicit from the beginning in the phrases Nihil Obstat and 
Imprimatur—Protestantism can only become its true self if it 
submits to Rome. But it is a work of hard thinking and beautiful 
charity. 

The Hope of Glory is the Drew Lecture for 1955, and in it 
Mr. Lovell Cocks urges us to think again and more deeply about 
the life of the world to come, and writes of the doctrine under- 
lying it with real scholarship. Dr. Wand’s booklet is a reprint of 
the ‘Lift up your Hearts’ broadcasts for Holy Week of this year. 

ROGER LLOYD 


Tractarian Forerunners 


THe Turee Hermits. By J. Baird Ewens. (Epworth Press, 12s. 6d.) 
Every Anglo-Catholic schoolboy knows that the Oxford, or 
Tractarian, Movement dates from July 14, 1833, when Keble 
preached his Assize Sermon On National Apostasy. But such a 
decisive call in religion, politics, or any other human activity, is 
not sounded suddenly in an historic vacuum: it is invariably the 
climax of a long process of preparation, of which only those 
concerned are fully aware; it is preceded by spontaneous expres- 
sions of unorganised protest, by informal private conferences, 
by much coming-and-going and some kite-flying and lobbying. 
It has a spiritual and intellectual ancestry. 

Most churchmen would probably trace the ancestry of the 
Oxford Movement back through the High Church Caroline 
divines. They would associate the Tractarians with the romantic 
medievalism of Scott and, more vaguely, with the romantic 
pantheism of Wordsworth; they would regard the Movement as, 
essentially, conservative—a reassertion of the Catholic and 
Apostolic character of the Church of England, a counterblast 
to Erastianism at home and Liberalism abroad. 

Mr. Ewens has a different approach. He sees not Anglicanism 
but ‘the Ecumenical Methodist Church’ as the via media of our 
time. He has therefore devised a genealogy for the Tractarians 
which may startle conventional churchmen. He traces their 
inspiration, at only two removes, to—John Wesley. The genealogy 
is summed up by Professor G. T. Stokes: “Wesley begat Knox, and 
Knox begat Jebb, and Jebb begat Pusey and Newman.’ 

This Knox was Alexander Knox, an Irish recluse and 
theologian of whom no biography has ever been written. The 
sketch of him that Mr. Ewens gives suggests that this deficiency 
is to be regretted: Knox locked up to Wesley as his ‘spiritual 
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director,’ he regarded himself as a Catholic Christian ‘of the 
first six centuries,’ he corresponded with Hannah More, and, 
surprisingly, he was for a time private secretary to Castlereagh 
at Dublin Castle. Mr. Ewens quotes (and denies) a scandalous 
story that Knox fell in love with the wife of Sir Robert Peel 
and ‘in a state of temporary mania nearly destroyed himself by 
an act of bodily mutilation.’ 

John Jebb, an Irish country curate who became Bishop of 
Limerick, was a protégé of Knox. When he died—five months 
after Keble’s Assize Sermon—one who watched by his death- 
bed said: ‘He is happy now. Mr. Knox and he are with each 
other.’ His most notable work was Sacred Literature; and he 
was indirectly responsible for one of the most celebrated and 
influential of early Tractarian liturgical studies, Origines Liturgice. 

The third ‘hermit’ of Mr. Ewens’s title is John Henry Newman. 
He really tells us little of Newman that is not known already to 
students of the Apologia or surmised by readers of Mr. Geoffrey 
Faber’s fascinating Oxford Apostles. But he dwells more than 
some other writers have cared to dwell on Newman’s personal 
touchiness—contrasting ‘I do not like to be called a liar and a 
knave’ with John Wesley’s ‘Brother, when I devoted to God my 
ease, my time, my life, did I except my reputation?’ 

This short book (142 pages, no pictures) is not a definite 
reassessment of the origins of Tractarianism, and it is less for 
the scholar than for the general reader of religious books, who 
may find its new emphasis suggestive: if he be a churchman of 
the Catholic tradition, he will be reminded of the devotion to 
sacramental doctrine of John no less than of Charles Wesley; 
if he be a Protestant, he may be impressed by the appeal to 
Catholic antiquity of men irreproachably Evangelical in outlook. 

Unfortunately, the book is disjointed, even amateurish, in 
construction and writing, and thick with clichés: within a few 
pages its characters blaze trails, win their meed of praise, become 
a power in the land, and disappear from the earthly scene for 
ever. Mr. Ewens indulges in such locutions as ‘enthuse in favour 
of’ and ‘foundational’ (for ‘fundamental’), and in the horrid 
device of apostrophe: “The Census (1951) proved how wrong you 
were, Alexander Knox, when you forecasted [sic] the decline of 
the Roman Catholic community in Ireland!’ Typical of his style 
is a single sentence, in which I have italicised no fewer than 
four phrases of the kind which made this book hard for me to 
read or to review fairly: ‘Alexander Knox never returned to the 
stir of society, but plied his placid path between Delgany and 
Dawson Street, so that as time winged onward . . . he retreated 
farther within his shell.’ 

The extracts from the writings of Knox himself, of Newman, 
and of John Wesley, come like cool showers after this Turkish 
bath of verbiage. Of many slips and misprints, one is particularly 
distressing: on page 36, in a fine passage on the Eucharist by 
Knox, the bread and wine, which he calls ‘the chief aliments of 
animal man,’ appear as ‘ailments.’ 

TOM DRIBERG 


Historical Geography 


ATLAS OF THE BiBLeE. By L. H. Grollenberg, OP. Translated 
and edited by Joyce M. H. Reid and H. H. Rowley. (Nelson, 
70s.) 

THE BIBLE AS History. By Werner Keller. Translated from the 
German by William Neil. (Hodder and Stoughton, 25s.) 

THIS magnificent book is modestly described as an Atlas, but it 

is far more than that. It must be classed among the most remark- 

able achievements in the sphere of serious Biblical study, and it 
will prove invaluable to the scholar as well as the general reader. 

Its influence for good must be incalculable, and no one who gives 

his full attention to its perusal can fail to be enthralled. The 

price is low, considering the wealth of research which has gone 
into its production. Fr. Grollenberg is a Dominican, aged forty, 
an archeologist who knows the lands of the Bible, a sure-footed 
scholar and a skilled teacher. He is also a brilliant photographer. 

The book contains between 400 and 500 illustrations, many of 

them taken from the air. It gives also thirty-five maps in varying 

colours which contain every place in the Bible which can be 
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Via Media 


E. L. MASCALL, D.D., 


The central theme of this book is that, on each of the cardinal 
points of Christian belief, orthodoxy consists in holding together 
two notions which, though not in fact incompatible, at first sight 
appear to be so. It is by enquiring in each case how this 
apparent irreconcilability is to be removed that a real under- 
standing of the doctrine is achieved. The theme is illustrated by 
a full discussion of the four fundamental doctrines of Creation, 
the Trinity, the Incarnation, and Grace. In the course of this 
there emerges the further conclusion that these four doctrines 
are by no means unrelated to one another, but are closely 
bound together in an organic unity. 12s. 6d. net 


M.A., B.D. 


The Great Realities 


SAMUEL H. MILLER 


‘We live,”’ writes Samuel Miller, ‘‘in a sense only insofar as we 
have come alive to the full spectrum of human mystery.” In this 
refreshing book he considers the seven great realities of religion: 

God; Man; Prayer; Worship; Faith; Love; and Peace. Giving 
each the scrutiny of individual and non-sectarian thought, the 
author manages to say something fresh and penetrating about 
each of his subjects, and quotes authors as diverse as Nietzsche 
and Ezra Pound, together with many Christian writers, in order 
to enlarge upon his theme. 10s. 6d. net 
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THE LIFE OF JESUS 
His Journeying and His Triumph 


By LESLIE F. CHURCH, B.A., Ph.D. 


Dr. Church says: ‘This is the story of Jesus as I see Him. 
Some of the background I was able to verify in Palestine, 
but the Love of which it is the record can only be con- 
firmed in one’s own experience.’ Illustrated. 15s. net 


THE MEANING OF SIN 


By FREDERIC GREEVES, M.A. 


This important monograph seeks to expound the Biblical 
view of sin, and to relate Biblical pronouncements to the 
findings of philosophy and psychology. 21s. net 


THE PROTESTANT WAY 


By KENNETH HAMILTON 


‘The Protestant Way is a book of importance for all who 
question authoritarian thought.’—Truth. 21s. net 


THE TONGUE OF FIRE 


By WILLIAM ARTHUR 


The Centenary Edition of this Christian classic, first pub- 
lished in 1856, will be welcomed by many people. It has 
been edited by John H. J. Barker, who also contributes a 
biographical introduction. 10s. 6d. net 
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NEW AND RECENT BOOKS 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE STATE 
IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORY _T. M. PARKER 


‘‘A masterly and constructive study, his volume provides 
a magisterial conspectus of the relationship of Church 
and State through a millenium and a half of Church 





history.”” PROFESSOR NORMAN SYKES 
Bampton Lectures, 215, net 

CHRIST AND THE CHURCH 
L. S. THORNTON, D.D., C.R. 


The third and completing volume of Dr, Thornton’s great 
work The Form of the Servant. 


. a real and valuable aid to the fuller understanding 
of the purpose of God as embodied in the history of his 


people.”’ THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
18s, net 
I. REVELATION AND Il. THE DOMINION 
THE MODERN WORLD OF CHRIST 
18s, net 25s. net 


THE MYSTERY OF THE FINDING 
OF THE CROSS HENRI GHEON 


Translated from the French by the Rev. Frank de Jonge. 


This play, of which The Way of the Cross formed a part, 
is now published in English in its entirety for the first 
time. It is striking and dramatic and at the same time a 
form of instruction, meditation and refreshment. 


tos. 6d, net 


THE QUESTION OF ANGLICAN 
ORDERS Dom Grecory Dix 


A new edition of Dom Gregory’s realistic justification 
of Anglican orders with added notes and appendixes, 


8s. 6d, net 


THE WORLD OF ALBERT 
SCHWEITZER 
A Book of Photographs by ERICA ANDERSON 


“In Miss Anderson’s fine photographs, the man, his 
philosophy, his shaped and purposive life are magnificently 
revealed.”’ THE TIMES 
Text by Eugene Exman, 


LIVING THE TEN 


170 illustrations, 30s, net 

















COMMANDMENTS Carrott E. Simcox 
Dacre Press Lent Book 1957 


A simple but profoundly effective explanation of the 
Commandments, leading to a Christian understanding 
of these divinely ordained moral rules which is the 
necessary preparation for living them. 


Cloth 7s. 6d. 











Paper covers 6s, net 
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identified with any degree of certainty and also notes printed on 
the maps themselves, which will greatly help the student in his 
eager appreciation of the Atlas. 

The Bible as History is also splendidly produced, with 
admirable illustrations and maps and it is readable and 
informative. Dr. Keller is among the foremost journalists in 
the scientific field, and we have here very fine journalism. 
Anyone of scholarly mind, anxious to be convinced, is 
constantly thwarted by the lack of references. Where he knows 
that much has been written on both sides, dogmatic statement 
takes the place of balanced judgement. He notes discrepancies 
passed over by Dr. Keller. Chronology is over-simplified. The 
facts about when the people of Israel reached Egypt and how 
long they remained there are far from clear in the Biblical story. 
Our author is content to assert a 400-year interval, during which 
the Old Testament is silent. Traditional beliefs are sometimes 
unthinkingly accepted, such as the numbering of the Magi (St. 
Matthew does not say how many there were). The Flight into 
Egypt is hard to fit in to any harmony of the Gospels: no light 
is here thrown on this very real problem. The Resurrection of 
Christ is surprisingly ignored. In a chapter on the Creation story 
in Genesis.i, no mention is made of the alternative account in 
Genesis ii. It is encouraging to know that we live in an age of 
revived Biblical studies: but no ultimate good can come from 
failure to face problems as they really are. The unparalleled 
greatness of the Scriptures can bear microscopic scrutiny and 
emerge unscathed. FREDERIC HOOD 


The Bible, or Little by Little 


A SuHort BisLe. Arranged by Austin Farrer. (Collins, 2s. 6d.) 
St. LuKe’s Lire oF Curist. Translated by J. B. Phillips. (Collins, 
12s. 6d.) 


Now that only a small minority reads the Bible seriously, there 
is a real place for an imaginative selection, whose brevity may 
commend it, and which may revive an interest in the whole. The 
average reader writes off the Old Testament as an irrelevant 
extra. Dr. Farrer faces this and presents the Bible as a whole. 
‘The Old Testament pieces . . .” in his selection ‘are the back- 
ground to the New Testament mind.’ This was how the compilers 
of the Bible saw it. We are given a first-century view. “The 
New Testament prefixes the Old, the Old is indispensable for 
the understanding of the New.’ In the Old we find God's questions 
about man, and man’s about God. In the New we find both 
answered in Christ. This view of the Bible is true to the Bible 
itself, and a salutary one to present to those who think it merely 
‘designed to be read as literature,’ or as a quarry of edifying quota- 
tions. The pity is that Dr. Farrer’s introduction explaining this 
view is surely too difficult and too long for the average reader. 
Few such who begin it will finish, and the text will remain un- 
explained. To those, however, who persevere his selection is 
imaginative and his use of passages from Acts and Ecclesiasticus 
for historical continuity is original and telling. But could he not 
have made a wider selection from the prophets, the least known 
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and most arresting of writers, without compromising his first- 
century approach with the twentieth-century historical approach 
which he rejects? Lacking a snappier introduction, this selection 
may fail to make its point. 

The text of J. B. Phillips’s translation of Luke is already justly 
popular—alive, without being offensively so. This edition is 
delightfully produced and printed, and has illustrations by 
Edward Ardizzone. These are sometimes of great charm, as with 
the storm on the lake or the meal in a Pharisee’s house, though 
less so with the cheerful game of mass shuttlecock being played 
by the Twelve at Pentecost. It will make an admirable Christmas 
present. SIMON PHIPPS 


Four and Twenty Bishops 
PasT FINDING OvuT. By G. R. Balleine. (S.P.C.K., 15s. 6d.) 


Born in 1750 Joanna Southcott lived for forty-two years as an 
ordinary upholsterer before she began to hear a voice. It spoke 
to her in light verse: 

Now [ll tell thee who thou art 

The true and faithful Bride. 
When Pitt (in 1793) was expecting fifteen years of peace, the 
voice prophesied war. It had other successes too. Apart from the 
approach of the second coming, Joanna’s chief doctrine was that 
she was a bride of Christ and so were her followers. The author 
of this informative, entertaining and well-written book thinks she 
had so many of these because of the disappointment caused by a 
previous prophet, Richard Brothers. Brothers was at one time 
asking George III to deliver up his crown to him and at another 
asking the King for 60,000 shovels to rebuild Jerusalem. In 1795 
he was certified, which disrupted his plan of marching on Jeru- 
salem via Constantinople. One would have expected Brothers to 
have been a discouraging precedent. 

Even more surprising than Joanna’s initial success is the fact 
that she still has adherents. Her immediate successor, Turner. 
proclaimed the ending of rents and taxes and the advent of 
cheap beer, together with a salary of £20,000 to himself; and 
at the time of the Reform Bill another prophet, Zion Ward, took 
the view that the bishops and clergy deserved corporal punish- 
ment. A more probable reason than political radicalism for the 
movement’s success is perhaps the mixture of eccentricity and 
orthodoxy which has always characterised it. Joanna went mad 
on occasion and threw basins at the wall; before she died she 
ordered that her body be kept warm with hot-water bottles for 
four days in case she was merely in a trance. But her chapels 
always used the Prayer Book, she took the Sacraments regularly 
and the box containing her prophecies was to be opened only in 
the presence of twenty-four bishops. In the 1840s while some 
Southcottians were trying to persuade the bishops to open the 
box, others put on a public trial of Satan and found him guilty. 
Today the Southcottians at Bedford send out squares of linen 
with special curative properties, and their last prophet (of Anglo- 
Catholic background) said they ‘must live as persons who do not 
expect to die.’ They describe themselves as ‘C of E plus.’ 

IAN GILMOUR 
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Nathaniel Micklem 
THE ABYSS OF TRUTH 

The impression one receives is the 
grandeur of Revelation. This is a 


moving book of great value to 
preachers and thoughtful hearers 


gC... Lewis 

4¢ TILL WE HAVE FACES 
‘Mr. Lewis has re-written the myth 
of Cupid and Psyche. On the sur- 


face it is an adventure story. At a 
deeper level it illustrates the con- 
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RELIGION AND 
THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


HENDRIK KRAEMER 


This rich and protound book continues the great debate 
on the position of the Christian Faith in the modern 


world, 455. net 


CHRISTIANITY 
AND RACE 


PHILIP MASON 


In this lucid and provocative book, comprising the 
Burroughs Lectures for 1956, Philip Mason, Director 
of Studies on Race Relations at Chatham House, looks 
at the Christian ethic as it faces perhaps its sharpest 


challenge in the field of race relations. tos. 6d. net 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
SURSUM CORDA 


Sydney H. Moore 


Studies of some seventeenth and eighteenth-century 
German hymn-writers. Mr. Moore looks behind the 
hymn to discern the man who first wrote its loved 
sequence. 8/6 


AT THE HOUSE OF THE 
INTERPRETER 


Roderic Dunkerley 
Scholarly background, penetrating thought, and apt 


illustrations are brought together concisely in these 
studies of forty-six Bible texts. 6/- 


MENTAL PAIN AND THE 
CURE OF SOULS 


H. Guntrip 


New conceptions of the nature of personality that 
have arisen out of post-Freudian analytic research. 


10/6 
HUNGRY MEN 
Leonard Hurst 


A great little book about a disturbed world and 
suffering mankind. Pungent and provocative. 5/- 


PRAYING 
How, Where, When, Why 
Muriel Lester 


A very helpful and practical book on the power of 
prayer in everyday life. Muriel Lester’s ‘practice of 
the presence of God’ will encourage and inspire 
many. 4/- 


BETWEEN TWO MIRACLES 


Stuart Craig 
he story of Stuart Craig’s recent tour of churches 
and missions in the South Sea Islands. He recalls the 
past, the achievements during the years under the 
hand of God, shows the Church at work today in a 
vastly different setting, and points the way of 
‘omorrow. 6/- 


IN THE BEGINNING 


Roger Pilkington 
[he Creation story retold in a wonderful way for 
children. Dr. Pilkington, well-known broadcaster 
and biologist, keeps to the Bible narrative and shows 
that this does not conflict with modern scientific 
theory. The text is illustrated with some quite 
remarkable drawings in two colours. A book for 
boys and girls that will be read with great interest 
by their parents! 5/- 


THE FRIENDSHIP 
CALENDAR 1957 


Speaks in pictures, and in verse, of the 
brotherhood of man in all the world. 
Thirteen delightful pictures, outstanding 
quotations, coloured plastoic binding. 
A delightful gift for a discerning mer’ 7m 
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MEMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON ST., 
LONDON, E.C.4 
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ELEK BOOKS for all moods 


JEAN COCTEAU 
THE HAND OF A STRANGER 


is a brilliant selection in English of the essays of France’s most 
controversial writer. “Parts of it are dazzling. Nothing in it is 
drab. . ’—-Maurice Cranston in the Manchester Guardian. 


THE FUNNY BONE wii 


J. Maclaren-Ross 


“Mr. Malcolm Muggeridge has described the author as ‘ the 
best living parodist ’ and on the strength of his present showing 
it would be difficult to deny the title.” —Listener. 15s. 


NOWHERE TO GO 


Donald MacKenzie 
Crime fiction find of the decade 


“ Grips like a pair of handcuffs.”—Maurice Richardson in the 
Observer. “ He is a born story-teller.”—Manchester Guardian. 
Second large printing now selling fast. 13s. 6d. 


THE PILLAR OF SALT 
Albert Memmi 


. . «intensely vivid reconstruction of the Tunis ghetto, squalid, 
Saget yet redeemed by the intensity of its life... . ”°—Sunday 
Times. . a disturbing, powerful novel.” —Observer. “‘ This 
is a deeply felt and almost embarrassingly personal account of a 


topical subject of vital importance.” —The Times Lit. Supp. 16s. 
EMILE ZOLA 
THE BEAST IN MAN, 18s.; EARTH, 18s.; THE MASTER- 


PIECE, 16s; ZEST FOR LIFE, 16s.; SAVAGE PARIS, 16s. 
SATURDAY EVENING POST 
STORIES—2 


The cream of American short stories, from Paul Gallico to 
William Faulkner. 2d Impression. Its. 


SATURDAY EVENING POST HUMOUR 


From Ogden Nash to Will Cuppy. Gaily irreverent about our 
sad life. ISS. 


PICTURE A 


COUNTRY VICARAGE 
Anthony Brode 


“ Most delectable °—Punch. “ Punch readers know Mr. Brode 
as a writer both graceful and witty. Sphere. 155. 


H.M.S. THULE INTERCEPTS 


Best-selling sequel to Unbroken 
Alastair Mars, D.S.O., D.S.C. and Bar 


* I found the book of enormous interest.” —Sphere. “ It is racy 
in style, filled with outspoken views on ships and men, and 
gives an expert first-hand insight into submarine life.”— 
Glasgow Eve. News. _Tilus. 18s. 


MOANA __ Bernard Gorsky 


“ Bernard Gorsky’s Moana is almost as great a sea-story as 
Kon-Tiki and almost as great a diving book as Cousteau’s 
The Silent World.”—Sunday Times. Illus. 21s. 


PLAYS OF THE YEAR 


Thirteen volumes now available ; 18s. cach. 











EMPEROR PENGUINS 
| Jean Rivolier 


A uniquely exciting and beautifully illustrated record of the life 
cycle of this rapidly disappearing species, written by the doctor 
to the third French expedition to the Antarctic. For all ages. 
Illus. 15s. 


THE ASSASSINS 


OF AMERICAN PRESIDENTS Robert J. Donovan 


.. lively and useful . . . this fascinating book.” ——-D. W. Brogan 
in the Spectator. Illus. 21s 


TURBULENT TANGIER 
Aleko Lilius 


“ There is a smell of truth about it, certainly, but something 
has added itself, something that tickles the nostrils, acrid and 
difficult to identify. —Times Lit. Supp. Illus. 215. 


DOCTOR IN SOHO charles Connell 


“|. characters who might have stepped from pages written by 
an English Damon Runyon.”—Sunday Dispatch. Illus. 16s. 


WHERE SLEEPS THE 
JAGGED SWORD Charles Connell 


. comes timely as revolt breaks out in Communist Poland. 

The story is exciting in its tense and restrained exposure of 

a terrorised Poland whose spirit, symbolised by the jagged sword. 
is asleep and not destroyed.” —New Eve. Chron. 18s 


WELCOME TO TOMBSTONE 


Jan Olsson 
“| .. far more fascinating and, I should think, more authentic 
reading than any cowboy story.”—Time and Tide. “ ... his 


study of human behaviour is so subtle and detailed and realistic 
that his characters might be out of a novel.” —Listener. Illus. 15s. 


TRAGIC SAFARI Albert Mahuzier 


“ . , . in addition to the thrills of facing man-eating lions and 
panthers the hunter with a camera made many fascinating 
discoveries about native peoples.”—Star.  I/lus. 16s. 


LOVE IN UNFAMILIAR 
PLACES Peter Tutein 


“* There is a refreshing simplicity and modest charm about Mr 
Tutein. There is also, everywhere, the strange atmosphere of 
the Frozen North—bleak, vast and inspiring.”’—Belfast Nervs- 
Letter. Illus. 16s. 


KENT—ESSEX (Visionof England Regional Series) 


R. Turnor and P. Fenwick Gaye 


The perfect book on the South-East corner of England: a 
distinctive and scholarly record. J/lus. 215. 


LIFE AND LANDSCAPE SERIES 


“Each volume presents a succinct and idiosyncratic view ot the 


country. Profusely illustrated Yugoslav: 18s. Italian : Vol. 1, 
Rome and South Italy ; Vol. 11, Northern Italy and Tuscany : 18s. 
each. French: Vol. 1, Paris and the North; Vol. 11, Southern 
France : 18s. each. Norwegian : 18s. Swiss : 1§s. Swedish’: 155. 


THE WALTZ OF THE 
TOREADORS Jean Anouilh 


The play that has delighted London. Cloth, 1os. 67. Paper, 7s. 6d. 


From all Bocksellers, or in case of difficulty from the Publishers at 


14 GREAT JAMES ST., LONDON W.C.1 
Ask for full Catalogue 
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BOOKS 


Poetry or Pistol? 


ANTHONY HARTLEY 





By 


LAYS are made to be read. They are also made to be 

acted, of course, but to read them is the most acid 

test of their intensity and durability. The play that lasts 
is the play that can put itself over without the glamour of 
the footlights. Isolated on the printed page, it should be able 
to catch the consciousness (if not conscience) of the critic. 
Otherwise it will die its tinsel death before very long. 

Chat being so, | make no apoiogy for dealing with Tennessee 
Williams's latest volume (Four Plays: Secker and Warburg. 
25s.) without having seen any of the plays it contains. I can 
imagine they must have been even more violent on the stage 
than in print-—they are violent enough there—and there are 
some advantages in seeing the conjuror at work without being 
distracted by the pistol-shot. Not that, through any medium, 
these plays lack drama. Women are raped and go mad, drunks 
roar round the room, unspeakable things are said in heavily 
leaded capitals. Mr. Williams is an expert at producing the 
pistol-shot at the right moment. It might have been difficult 
io find anything more harrowing than the rape of Blanche in 
the last scene but one of A Streetcar Named Desire, but, by 
having her carted off to the bin at the end, the dramatist has 
triumphantly overcome the problem. In the early one-act play 
27 Wagons Full of Cotton it is not enough to have Jake’s 
wife doomed to a life-time of enforced intercourse with Vicarro 
in exchange for hushing up her husband’s arson, but Vicarro 
has to be a flagellant as well. Admittedly this adds an element 
of humour and justifies Mr. Williams in calling his play ‘a 
Mississippi Delta comedy.” 

Violence is the first thing that stands out. The dramatic 
pattern is almost invariably one of a clash—a clash which 
is usually sexual. Whether it is the neurotic, genteel woman 
broken by the masculine world around her or the effete Brick 
of Cat on a Hot Tin Roof forced into giving his wife a child. 
fighting is general on all fronts in the sex war. And it is 
important that it is not a sex war as seen by a Lorca or even 
a Strindberg. The power of Blood Wedding or the dialectic of 
destruction in The Father are engendered between equals. 
There the strong prey upon the strong; here. upon the weak, 
und artistically that is very different. There is an unpleasant 
intrusive smell of sadism in these works. 

However, sadism is certainly one element of life, and the 
survival of the fittest could serve as a basic philosophy for 
the theatre. What is more damaging is the suspicion that 
the conjuror dramatist is using all this violence to cover some- 
thing up. In spite of the excellence of many of Mr. Williams’s 
dramatic moments, in spite of his tense dialogue and power- 
fully convincing situations, his conception of human beings 
lacks depth and complexity. He produces types and sets them 
in violent opposition. Where there is no violence, there is the 
kind of sentimentality to be found in The Glass Menagerie. 
In the Streetcar Stanley appears as a sort of animated, poker- 
playing phallus, his wife as the eternal feminine and Blanche 
us the eternal neurotic nymphomaniac. They may be real, 
but they are not very interesting. What is interesting is the 
atmosphere of frenzy they manage to whip up between them— 
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the pistol-shots, in fact. The play exists purely on an orgiastic 
level, and, though I agree with Mr. Williams when he defines 
his dramatic values as dynamic and organic (agree, that is, 
with the desirability of such a definition), | believe that the 
blind urges with which he endows his characters are not 
enough. They clash, but they might just as well be clashing 
saucepans as clashing human beings. The effect comes from 
the notse. 

The faults of Mr. Williams’s method can be studied in 
isolation in Camino Real, which is a type of play familiar 
since Outward Bound. A number of characters including 
Casanova, Don Quixote and Kilroy, a typical American. are 
stuck in Limbo, which is represented as a port in a banana 
republic. The problem is how to escape, and, pending a solu- 
tion, they live unsatisfactory lives of drink, sex and confidence 
tricks which usually end by their being swept up by the sinister 
street-cleaners. The weakness of this is that it is quite 
impossible to become interested in the characters, actual or 
historical. Here even Sutton Vane did better. Moreover, since 
Mr. Williams is making a shot at communicating the 
incommunicable, he takes to the kind of poetical language 
which has ravaged the modern American theatre. This begins 
with the stage directions—above the mountains, so we are 
told, ‘are flickers of a white radiance as though daybreak 
were a white bird caught in a net and struggling to rise’-—and 
it becomes much worse later on. I can put up with it from 
Claudel—I even like it—but Mr. Williams is no Claudel. It 
is impossible to do this sort of thing effectively without being 
something of a poet, and that he is not. His lyricism is as 
flabby as his dialogue is taut. 

Here perhaps, in his use of language, can be found the 
basic reason for Mr. Williams’s partial failure as a dramatist. 





MADAME 
SOLARIO 


BOOK SOCIETY 
‘An enthralling story. . . 





CHOICE 
a major work of art . 


. . one is 
in the hands of a master . . . nothing of comparable quality 
has appeared for many years."-—-GERALD BULLETT, 
The Bookman. 

‘Indeed an extraordinary novel ... this unusual and dis- 
tinguished piece of work.” ——TOM HOPKINSON, Observer. 


16s. 


O Beulah Land 


MARY LEE SETTLE 

“*Miss Lee Settle is one of those writers one comes across 
once in a very long while whose quality of mind strikes 
one with quite disconcerting force. O Beulah Land is an 
extraordinary book . . . Mary Lee Settle has an extra- 
ordinary mind.”—-ISABEL QUIGLY, Spectator. 18s. 


The Taste of Blood 


DENZIL BATCHELOR 


‘One of those terrifying books in which you can see your- 
self committing murder . . . done over with professional 
skill and a rare relish for quiet horrors.” SundayTimes. 15s. 
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If you deliberately strip a play of complexity of characterisation 
and ideas, then only one thing can give it depth, and that is the 
dynamism of poetry in the language. Mr. Williams has obviously 
realised the necessity of this, but he cannot carry out his own ideas. 
His shallowness as a playwright becomes clear if he is compared 
to Arthur Miller. No play of his is as profound as Death of a 
Salesman, and none shows such an understanding of, and compas- 
sion for, human beings. Dealing with the fierce lusts and blind 
instincts lying beneath the surface of the skin, he fails in imagina- 
tion and in the quest for expression. His plays may be effective on 
the stage in their melodrama and skilful realism, but their power 
is superficial. At the beginning of the war there was a popular song 
called ‘If I only had wings. . . .” If Tennessee Williams only had 
wings. . . . But he has not. He remains a conjuror with a pistol 
—almost, one is tempted to say, when his characters rant and roar. 
an Ancient Pistol. 


Gift Books 


A Picture Book oF GARDENS. By A. G. L. Hellyer. (Collingridge. 
12s. 6d.) 


ENGLISH GARDENS OPEN TO THE Pustic, By A. G. L. Hellyer. 
(Country Life, 30s.) 


THE First Country LIFE PICTURE BOOK OF BRITAIN. (Without 
text.) (42s.) 


From BiossoM TIME TO AUTUMN Frost. By Istrdy Homoki- 
Nagy. (Dennis Dobson, 42s.) 


THE Story oF LINDSEY House, CHELSEA. By Peter Kroyer 
(Country Life, 42s.) 

GRANDFATHER'S LONDON. By O. J. Morris. (Putnam’s, 21s.) 

THE CONNOISSEUR YEAR Book, 1957. (21s.) 


ENGLISH CouNTRY Houses: Mid-Georgian (1760-1800). By 
Christopher Hussey. (Country Life, 6 gns.) 


AT this time of year garden books proliferate and A Picture Book 
of Gardens is a fair sample, though a little suburban in feeling as 
though ranging round Sunningdale and the Sussex and Surrey 
gardens. English Gardens is more ambitious and more than twice 
as expensive. But this is a Country Life edition and it covers 
gardens of every date and description from the clipped yews 
of Packwood House, planted in emblem of the Sermon on the 
Mount, to the formal canals of Westbury-on-Severn, and from 
Haddon Hall to Nymans. Picture Book of Britain, another 
Country Life publication, is an omnibus of four volumes and has 
some really charming pictures in it. And from gardens it is a 
natural transition to nature studies which are the theme of 
From Blossom Time to Autumn Frost. But these are unusual for 
they all come from the forests and plains of Hungary, and this 
gives the book an exceptional appeal in this tragic hour. It has 
some wonderful subjects: great white herons, black-winged stilts 
spoonbills, avocets (one of them pretending that its wing is 
crippled in order to draw the ‘sportsman’s’ interest from its young). 
and a picture of falcons sitting on perches in the State falconry 
which looks as if they had invaded a ‘crazy’ croquet lawn. At 
the end are some wonderful colour pictures with a ‘close-up’ of 
a hoopoe showing off its crest and looking more than ever like 
an important Oriental in a Carpaccio painting. 

After this, Lindsey House, Chelsea, is a little uninteresting 
despite distant association with the avenues of Badminton. It will 
have its appeal, nevertheless, to lovers of old Chelsea. Grana- 
father’s London, a little intimidating in title, is the book I have 
enjoyed most of those so far mentioned. It is a collection of 
photographs of street scenes taken in and around Greenwich in 
1885, at the instigation of one of the twin sons of the great Non- 
conformist preacher, Spurgeon. They form a marvellous docu- 
mentary of this London suburb, though I looked in it in vain 
for a picture of the old naval school opposite the Royal Hospital, 
where I saw the children playing exactly as in one of Cruikshank’s 
coloured etchings to Tales of Greenwich Hospital. This book has 
a double edge to it, for those old enough to remember and those 
who can know nothing about it. But my own memories, which 
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begin some twenty years later, recall something of the general 
scene. Particularly, in the town where I passed much of my child- 
hood I remember an old beggar man almost exactly resembling 
the cake-seller on the cover. There must be many children, now, 
who have never seen an old man begging. It is only a pity that 
the theme of the book is limited to Greenwich. Some wonderful 
detective work has been done in verification of the local details, 
but what one wants is a documentary of, for instance, Piccadilly 
Circus, or the saturnalia of Mafeking night. However, the cat’s- 
meat man is a study in itself; and amateur statisticians will be 
satisfied to know the cat population in the UK was estimated at 
seven million. One closes this wonderful and rather painful book 
with its distant background of costers’ songs and hurdy-gurdy 
music, hearing in imagination the clop-clop of hooves of the 
hundred thousand horses then working day and night in London. 
The name ‘London’ is as the far-off roar of traffic. 

The Connoisseur Year Book, 1957, takes us to another world 
altogether. But in its essence a very English one, as we see from 
the horsemen riding out from Clandon Park upon the cover. 
The frontispiece is a colour plate of the music room at Mellerstain, 
in Berwickshire, one. of the most beautiful of Adam houses. It 
is in lovely gradations of blue with white cameo-like ornaments; 
and there follow pictures of the Adam library and the light- 
hearted, dolphin-spouting Adam bathroom, a unique feature. 
Next, Burton Agnes, of the ‘screaming skull,’ with wonderfully 
intricate Jacobean carved screen and fireplace, almost of German 
elaboration, and, more surprisingly, many modern French paint- 
ings collected by the present owner. There follows an account 
of the Strand premises of Coutts & Co. and relics of their famous 
clients, including Cardinal York who writes to acknowledge the 
annuity offered him by George III. 

There is more still in this Year Book. An article on drinking 
glasses, some simply shaped, others less so, including Dutch 
roemers With their knobble-stems; one of Greenwood’s engraved 
goblets; and in the learned cross-talk of the glass addict this 
collection ‘continues beyond the great periods of the giant 
enamelled Humpen and superbly engraved Pokale to include 
the often-ignored nineteenth-century Paganinis of glass decora- 
tion: Scheidt, Kothgasser and Bimann.’ On this, and on much 
more, I confess my ignorance. And the volume ends no less bril- 
liantly with an article on the City of London Swords and Insignia 
(though not illustrating the City Sceptre or Crystal Mace which 
sounds to be the most interesting of all); an account of Turner's 
verse-book, in which the painter wrote his poems (and how 
bad those are it is difficult to believe until you have read them!); 
and an engaging article on Jamaican engraved tortoiseshell wig- 
combs, an extreme rarity of which there are only sixteen surviving 
specimens in all, and they are in a kind of Caribbean chinoiserie 
all their own, to rhyme with the turtle’s calapash and calapee. 

Mid-Georgian (1760-1800), Country Life Limited, is almost 
tame after this for one knows just what to expect and gets it. 
But with the unknown, as well, for there is Clare House, Kent 
(1797), surely the most delightful of all verandah’d, bow-windowed, 
Regency villas. There follow glorious pictures of Harewood House 
and its Adam furniture; and in this plethora of every country house 
of the period we pause in wonder at Wyatt’s Heveningham Hall, 
and at the problem of whether Wyatt or an unknown architect 
designed the dining room at Crichel. SACHEVERELL SITWELL 


Success Story 
THE Earty CHuRCHILLS. By A. L. Rowse. (Macmillan, 36s.) 


Dr. Rowse’s book has been selected as the Daily Mail Book of 
the Month. How has this academic historian of respectable stand- 
ing become a best-seller? First, Dr. Rowse is a real historian: 
no concessions to his wider public can obliterate the qualities 
which made Tudor Cornwall an important book. Secondly, he 
selects cunningly. Here are no boring details about party align- 
ments. Dr. Rowse concentrates almost exclusively on the more 
dramatic aspects of the career of the Duke of Marlborough, his 
military triumphs, his relations with his redoubtable wife, and 
Sarah’s with Queen Anne. On these he writes with sensitivity and 
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charm. The more original parts of the book fall relatively flat, 
since the first Sir Winston, Marlborough’s father, is of little 
historical interest. 

But it is other qualities which fit Dr. Rowse to be the historian, 
if not of the common man, at least of the book society public. 
He excels in naive commonsense judgements: ‘When all is said, 

. it is the simple overriding facts that matter. England wanted 
peace; so did France. The question was whether, in these circum- 
stances, it was worth going on fighting any more.’ His prejudices 
are those which most of us absorbed at school, and some of us 
later discarded. The English are kinder than other people. They 
have a genius for compromise. Lesser nations might have done 
better if they had adopted English institutions. The historical role 
of England and the Churchill family is to defend liberty against 
continental aggressors. 

Dr. Rowse dearly loves a hero, and a success story. One test 
of success is the amount of money it brings in. ‘Much as Marl- 
borough loved money—a trait characteristic of a sensible man—’ 
he had a sensitive, artistic temperament, and to that all can be 
forgiven. Finally, Dr. Rowse never fails to say what fools he 
thinks other people are, including presumably those who buy his 
books. So we emerge from our cosy chat with the doctor, feeling 
that, after all, he is not so very unlike us, though far, far cleverer. 

CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Problem People 
THE STORY OF IRELAND. By Brian Inglis. (Faber, 16s.) 


Mr. BRIAN INGLIS is a coming man of outstanding ability. I am 
not sure whether his book arouses in me more envy or irritation. 
He has tackled the job that so many of us have dreamed of— 
attempting to explain contemporary Ireland and the Irish people 
of today in the light of their history. He has done quite as much 
reading as anybody could ask of him. The structure of his book 
is well conceived and there is no moment when one is not aware 
of the working of a hard and vigorous brain. 


It is true that he offers many historical judgements and com- 
ments without having time or space to support them. ‘Joseph 
Chamberlain, a liberal supporter of Home Rule, who deserted the 
cause in the hope of discrediting Gladstone and replacing him as 
Leader of the Party, is too crude a verdict for most of us, and 
he advances through the tangle of present-day controversies with 
magisterial and provocative assurance. But if I suggest ungener- 
ously, perhaps, but sincerely that he has missed a great oppor- 
tunity it is not because of particular over-simplifications or 
seeming misjudgements. It is because to me, and I suspect to many 
others, his angle is imperfect. If I may be so senile as to say so, 
it is imperfect because it is immature. 


Mr. Inglis assumes that there is something called ‘the Irish 
problem’ which was ‘not settled in 1921, nor in 1937, nor in 1949, 
and will not be settled in the foreseeable future.’ Naturally he 
looks for a reason and finds it in history: ‘In the middle of the 
twentieth century the Irish were almost as much the prisoners of 
their history as they had been at the start of it.’ That is true in 
a sense of all countries. But to use the expression ‘prisoners of 
their history’ suggests that if compared, e.g., with the English, the 
Irish today suffer from at least some kind of inferiority for which 
a scapegoat must be discovered. And, in fact, Mr. Inglis discovers 
it in no uncertain fashion in the treatment meted out to the people 
of Ireland by the English. In any contemporary dispute | can 
well believe that Mr. Inglis, thoroughly expert in the affairs of 
both countries, would be a redoubtable Irish champion. Is this 
language of the Irish problem any longer helpful or even 
admissible? 

Irish emigration is a very awkward problem. Irish partition is 
a problem full of lamentable implications, though, as I believe, 
eminently soluble. But to treat the Irish people themselves as a 
problem people is, as I see it, no service to them or to psychology 
or other forms of truth. Mr. Brian Inglis writes a good deal about 
Catholicism in Ireland, and a number of Irish writers of various 
denominations could be invoked to support some of his anxieties, 
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but what he does not seem to realise is the kind of grounds on 
which the Irish of today could make out a case for saying that 
theirs is a superior society to that of their larger neighbour. 
Compared with England the Irish Republic is an exceptionally 
religious country. Family life (without divorce) is far more secure, 
and serious crime far less. Per head of the population there are 
roughly three times as many people in prison in this country as 
in Ireland. 

Mr. Brian Inglis is so gifted an Irishman that I believe the time 
will come when he will be ready to apply Irish standards to Irish 
life and history. Then he will write a better book about Ireland 
than many of his contemporaries or mine. In the meanwhile he 
has given us an immense amount of information in a most read- 
able form. One would have to be very learned indeed and very 
knowledgeable about Ireland not to have reason to be grateful 
to him. 

PAKENHAM 


Blood Royal 


My Memories OF Six REIGNS. By HH Princess Marie Louise. 
(Evans Bros., 30s.) : 

THis book reminds me of a jar of pot-pourri in a spacious 
Victorian drawing-room. Its fragrance is both nostalgic and 
evocative. It is written in the simplest style and shows, besides 
a certain naiveté, great sincerity and genuine humanity. The reader 
is throughout addressed as ‘you,’ which has an odd and intimate 
effect, just as if one was reading a letter from dn old friend. 
“You may remember,’ says the Princess, and again, ‘I think you 
must let me describe,’ and so on, on almost every page. If there 
is a fault it is that the proofs have not been adequately revised 
and the French quotations are mostly not French, such as ‘on 
peut faire l'arrangement avec le bon Dieu!’ (instead of ‘on peut 
s’arranger avec le bon Dieu’). 

This royal and lovable old lady has told us all about herself, 
her relatives, her friends and her adventures. The book is full 





The autobiography of a Tibetan Lama 


The THIRD EYE 


Lobsang Rampa 


‘** The Lama deserves high praise for having written so vivid 
and lively a book; it is impossible to read him without 
pleasure.” —New Statesman Illustrated. 18s. 


The LAST GRAIN RACE 
Eric Newby 


Sales of this superb sea adventure story have mounted 
steadily to a Christmas crescendo because: “ it is impossible 
to read without laughing . . . it has an indescribably pungent 
flavour.”°—Observer lilustrated. 2s. 


The autobiography of a slag-picker 


FIVE FAGS A DAY 
John Petty 


“In some of the passages his book recalls George Orwell. 
Far too good a writer to dismiss: he has a splendid natural 
talent.” —Times Literary Supplement 18s. 


Pitbens Warburg 
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of anecdotes, but I will only quote one short one. The Princess 
recalls a dinner party at the time of the Russo-Turkish war, when 
the somewhat domineering Duchess of Teck addressed Disraeli, 
‘What are you waiting for, Mr. Disraeli, the Queen is for you; the 
army is for you, now what are you waiting for?’ ‘The potatoes, 
Ma’am,” said Disraeli. Princess Marie Louise is extremely fair 
to the German Emperor, whom she considers a much maligned 
man, who never wanted the First World War to happen at all. 
She is of course perfectly right, as history has now proved. 

Her beloved grandmother, Queen Victoria, provides the reader 
with much entertainment as well as certain new facts. On one 
occasion the widowed Queen was out driving with Lady Errol, 
who said, ‘Oh, Your Majesty, think of when we shall see our 
dear ones again in Heaven!’ ‘Yes,’ was all the Queen replied. ‘We 
will all meet in Abraham’s bosom?’ persisted Lady Errol. ‘I will 
however not meet Abraham,’ said the Queen. 

The banquets in Queen Victoria’s day both in England and at 
foreign courts are described and I like to think of the royal pages 
carefully spreading napkins over the long trains of the ladies 
when seated at table lest any food might fall on them. 

A few inaccuracies have inevitably crept in. The Grand Duke 
Serge was not murdered by the Bolsheviks, but by an anarchist, 
some years before the Bolshevik Revolution. His beautiful widow, 
the Tsarina’s sister, became a nun and she was murdered by the 
Bolsheviks. Such things are, however, details and I at least take 
leave of this charming, communicative old lady, feeling all the 
better for having made her acquaintance through the pages of 
her book. GERALD HAMILTON 


New Novels and Short Stories 


THE exotic, in novels as in life, both scores and disappoints; it 
has its fictional hazards and its advantages. A man who knows 
some corner of life quite unfamiliar to the majority of his readers 
has both an asset and a liability when he sits down to write about 
it. Fascination or, equally, shrugs may greet him, for we most of 
us have our moods, our moments of curiosity or of indifference, 
the times when, even fictionally, we want to travel or to stop at 
home. The week’s three novels have all, at least by my homely 
standards, rather exotic themes and settings, one being by a West 
Indian, one by a Brazilian, and one by an Algerian Arab. As 
mind-broadeners they are all very well, being informative, 
atmospheric, and (as far as content goes) unusual; but these 
are not the qualities by which a novel can be measured and, for 
all their unfamiliarity, the three make moderately stodgy going. 
Of the three, Samuel Selvon’s The Lonely Londoners (Wingate, 
12s. 6d.) is the liveliest. Mr. Selvon comes from Trinidad, of 
Indian parents; his last novel, An Island is a World, gave a 
picture of life in his island that was vivid but curiously conven- 
tional, its natural exuberance overlaid by a rather obtrusive 
literariness. This new book is more assured, much more swift 
and professional, and though the West Indian idiom in which it 
is written is (I feel) a literary trick rather than the author’s 
authentic voice, and his talents are not strong enough to support 
unpunctuated Mrs. Bloom-like rigmaroles, it does succeed in 
giving a fuller and richer impression of London coloured life, 
through the eyes of the adaptable poor, than any of the books 
we have seen recently about coloured students (invariably sensitive 
and ill-adjusted). It is really a series of portraits, strung loosely 
together by the lilting, extravagant, slangy narrative voice, of 
people with names like Five Past Twelve and Sir Galahad, who 
arrive at Waterloo with a suit of summer clothes, five pounds 
(perhaps), a few hundred ship’s cigarettes and a bottle or two of 
brandy: just that, and the promise of a golden future in jobs 
at five pounds a week. While London appears to them and to 
Mr. Selvon a city at once depraved and drab, it is also—and the 
mere fact of being there—a source of heady excitement, of 
magnificence, of glamour and power, riches and opportunity. 
Brazil, by comparison, sounds tame. Erico Verissimo has been 
called, we are told (though not by whom), ‘the Theodore Dreiser 
of Brazil.’ Certainly he writes stout books full of characters in 
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the kind of urban life that blurb-writers call ‘teeming.’ But that 
is about the whole resemblance. Prejudiced I may be by the 
rather dreadful English into which his original Portuguese has 
been turned, but he seems to me a particular type of ‘best-seller’ 
to the point of caricature: at once spicy and prosy, longwinded 
and high-coloured, using the weary patterns of social life and of 
fiction that a thousand novels have proved workable in the past. 
I have read one other novel of Mr. Verissimo’s, another enormous 
epic written on exactly the same lines as The Rest is Silence 
(Arco, 15s.), his latest to reach us—that is, taking a cross-section 
of life in a big city by choosing people at carefully graded social 
levels, involving them in some rather arbitrary action together, 
shuffling them through a few days, and then reviewing the world 
from the standpoint of each: from which it appears (since the 
characters in both books are much of a muchness and so fairly 
interchangeable) that, having read Mr. Verissimo once, you know 
the sort of thing to expect. It is all very worldly and cosmopolitan, 
so that it might be happening anywhere; and the people might 
have come out of any novel anywhere, too. The situation, too, is 
fairly international in appeal—a girl’s suicide linking the lives 
of the several people who happen to be passing when she jumps. 


Algeria sounds lugubrious by comparison and Mouloud 
Mammeri’s The Sleep of the Just (Cresset Press, 15s.) gives no 
clear picture of life there, being quite the most indistinct novel 
I have come across for a long time. The odd thing about it is, 
it has all the mannerisms of a perfectly conventional European 
novel (say a French one: in fact it was written in French, but 
this is quite incidental), with a completely alien outlook and 
(by European standards) unconventional philosophy; but without 
the ability to make either comprehensible or even (what is odder) 
interesting, Mr. Mammeri’s fictional talent being, quite simply, 
rather small. The translation, though, is crisp and attractive, so 
that the style is the best thing about it. 


Then short stories. J. B. Morton’s Springtime (Constable, 15s.), 
subtitled ‘Tales of the Café Rieu,’ is a collection of highly banal 
and insipid stories about the arty and impoverished clientele of 
a Parisian café written with such a deal of sentimentality, such 
off-key satire, as make one wonder where in the world Mr. Mor- 
ton found his characters—not, surely, in Paris today. As a rule 
worse, but, being at least varied, on the whole more entertaining, 
are the forty-one stories contained in World Short Stories, Second 
Series (Odhams, 16s.), which, though they start off with an 
encouraging pat from Unesco and a lot of editorial excitement 
about the moral result (as if that came into it) of holding a 
short-story competition with 100,000 stories from seventeen 
countries to choose from, the result is, frankly, terrible. But then, 
if you look at the organiser’s foreword, this is not so surprising, 
for there are sentences in it that, however often I read them, with 
however clear a head and determined a concentration, I still failed 
to understand, so complex and so illiterate were they. 


Winter’s Tales 2 (Macmillan, 16s.) is a very different kettle of 
fish from either of these, its dozen authors mostly established 
(William Plomer, J. D. Scott, John Wain, Rumer Godden, Olivia 
Manning, Rosamond Lehmann), its standard almost uniformly 
high, but its range of stories—emotional, social, stylistic—fairly 
wide. Most of the stories—the most successful among them—are 
written in the coolest, most conventional language: ‘fine writing,’ 
the ‘sensitive’ approach, the idiosyncratic viewpoint, the odd angle 
on life and behaviour, being all of them clearly out. Several, too, 
are ‘social’ in tone, not aggressively so but simply in the sense 
that they discover a society rather than an individual, show 
us social rather than emotional relationships, worlds more 
importantly than people. I must mention, with particular pleasure, 
‘Vladivostok,’ by Maurice Kennedy. The illustrations (by a dozen 
artists, one per story) I found confusing, the mixture of styles, 
pictorial and linguistic, being rather too varied and inconsequen- 
tial. ISABEL QUIGLY 





CORRECTION.—We regret the incorrect titling of Nights of Madness, 
by W. Macqueen-Pope, in Messrs. Hutchinson’s announcement last 
week. 
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THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 


Alexander Pope 


Edited by GEORGE SHERBURN 


This edition contains over one-third more letters than 
did the last, and where possible letters to Pope are 
included among those from him. For the first time 
the correspondence is arranged chronologically ; this 
clarifies the publication history of certain works— 
The Dunciad for example—and illuminates Pope’s 
relationships with various contemporaries. 


Five volumes £10. 10s. net 


THE 


Victorian Heroine 


A CHANGING IDEAL, 1837-73 

PATRICIA THOMSON 
Dr Thomson’s study of the novel heroine in the 
first decades of Victoria’s reign is an original contribution 
to social history. In those years of intense feminist 
activity it was inevitable that many of the new ideas 
affecting the status of women should influence the 
contemporary novel. 18s. net 


A CHRISTMAS DISPLAY 
of Oxford Books may be seen in the Library, 
Amen House, Warwick Square, E.C.4 
Mondays to Fridays 9-5.30 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 











Duckworth Books’ 


GRAHAM HOUGH 


WES WD AIR US 
SUN 


A STUDY OF D. H. LAWRENCE 


D. H. Lawrence, Mr. Hough believes, is the only recent English 
writer besides Yeats to break into new spiritual territory 
outside the bounds of Christianity; this book is therefore a 
full-length critical study of D. H. Lawrence’s novels, poems and 
other writings, leading to an appraisal of his views on the nature 
of man, his naturalistic philosophy, his ideas about sex, politics 
and education, and his antipathy to the central love-doctrine 
of Christianity. 

“Whether he is or is not a great artist,” Mr. Hough writes, 

“whether he is a true or a false prophet, his work will always 
remain a pretty massive phenomenon and will always have to 
be taken into account, simply because it is part of a general 
alteration of the mental and moral landscape—an alteration 
that has been widely noticed, but not yet adequately described.” 


Demy 8vo. 266 pages 25s. net (by post 25s. 6d.) 


3 Henrietta St London WC.2 
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China’s Courts 
and Concubines 


BERNARD LLEWELLYN. The rich, 
colourful lives of fifteen men and 
women take us into the eunuch ridden 
harems of the Chinese court. 18s. 


Birth of the 
Ballet-Russes 


PRINCE PETER LIEVEN. Diaghileff, 
Nijinsky, Pavlova—the great figures 
of the early days move through this 
lively and charmingly illusttated history. 

2nd Printing. 30s. 


mB Portraits 
om Memory 





“The nearest thing to an autobiography 
which we are likely to have during his 





lifetime.” — Listener 16s. 
The Last Kings 
TOLKIEN of Thule 


The\Lord of the Rings JEAN MALAURIE. An intimate picture 

\ ; : of the life, legend and beliefs of the 

\ A superb story, en- Eskimos of Thule before they were 
\ thralling imagination swamped by a vast air-base. Illustrated. 21s, 
\ and heart-warming 
\ characters engulf the 
reader. A tale which all ages will enjoy 
and remember. The Fellowship of the 
Ring; The Two Towers; and The Return 
of the King. 3 volumes. 21s. each 


KON- TIKI 


The Nature of Passion 


R. PRAWER JHABVALA. Subtly, with 
wit and charm, Mrs. Jhabvala paints the 
restlessness of Indian youth — their long- 
ing for western sophistication and their 
vague conflict with the older tradition. 
13s. 6d. 


Love in 
the South Seas 


BENGT DANIELSSON. An entertaining 
and carefully accurate account of the free 
and light-hearted love life of the Poly- 
nesians on Kon-Tiki Island. 

2nd Printing. Illustrated. 16s. 





ALLEN & UNWIN BOOKS 
can be bought at all bookshops 


“Over one million sold of i 


¢ egerdah 5 great adventure story , 


ALLEN A UNWIN 


Nationalism and 
Liberty 


Professor HANS KOHN. Describes 
and explains the evolution of the 


Society and 


Knowledge 


V. GORDON CHILDE. Traces the 
growth of intellectual traditions and 


predicts those of tomorrow. (World “Sique Swiss democratic liberties. 
Perspective» Series.) 12s, 6d. 135, 6d. 
The Ministry of Delegation in 


Local Government 


P. G. RICHARDS, Ph.D. “Thor- 
ough, clear, detailed, fair and well- 


Works 


SIR HAROLD EMMERSON gives 
a broad survey of the wide range of documented study”. Times Literary 
duties. (New Whitehall Series). 15s.  Supplemen:. 205s. 
ALLEN & UNWIN: MUSEUM ST., LONDON, W.C.1 
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THE POINT OF NO RETURN FOR MR. MACMILLAN 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


WHILE I am very glad that Mr. Macmillan 
did the main thing I advocated here on 
November 23, which was to draw immed- 
iately on the International Monetary Fund 
for $561 million to replenish the dollar 
reserves (with more to come), and while I 
will not quarrel with him over borrowing 
against our own dollar securities instead 
of playing Wall Street, I am alarmed by 
the fundamental misconception which 
seemed to underlie his statements in the 
House of Commons. He appeared to think 
that when the present dislocation of our 
industry and trade had been overcome we 
would return to the boom we had dis- 
carded, that ‘the basic industrial picture’ 
would remain unchanged, that the trade 
gap would be manageable, and that if it 
was necessary to keep internal demand 
under restraint he would not hesitate to 
increase income tax next April. Why he 
should still be worrying about inflation 
passes my comprehension. Even before 
Suez the motor trade was plunged into a 
recession, the paper trade was having a 
difficult time, the building trade had 
probably passed its peak and industrial 
investment was facing a decline in 1957. 
Profit margins were being widely cut and the 
general level of industrial profits was almost 
certainly falling. Now the Suez recession 
will cut profit margins more severely and 
short-time working will lower the aggregate 
of workers’ earnings. (Nearly a fifth of 
motor workers are now on short time.) All 
this will add up to a considerable defla- 
tionary force. The Economist, with its usual 
pontifical. authority, has just declared that 
‘the country is not at the moment in an 
inflationary state in the sense of having 
an excess of domestic demand over poten- 
tial domestic supply.’ The trend, as it says, 
is towards under-production and under- 
employment and if it were not for the crisis 
over the reserves we would soon be talking 
of lowering Bank rate and reducing taxa- 
tion. Could the Chancellor have seen the 
production chart in the November Treasury 
Bulletin? It showed that for twelve months 
the index of our ‘dynamic’ industrial pro- 
duction had been as flat as Table Mountain. 
It may start rising next year, when the 
1954-55 investment boom begins to bear 
fruit, but I do not doubt that it will need 
a stimulus by way of cheaper money or 
lower taxation. That, Mr. Macmillan, is 
how you ‘fortify the economy’; you don’t 
do it by raising taxes. 
A still worse misconception seemed to 
underlie the Chancellor’s statement last 
Friday. He implied that we could return 
to the old battle for the balance of pay- 
ments as confidently as ever. He may have 
to use these words to reassure foreign 
opinion, but they cut no ice in the City. 
Everyone here knows that this country has 
come to the parting of the economic ways 
—that it cannot go on supporting a defence 
bill of £1,500 million and at the same time 
maintain enough productive investment to 
secure our share of the world’s expanding 
trade. Government expenditure on the scale 
required for the military commitments of a 
world power is mopping up too large a 
proportion of our resources; it is entailing 
such drastic taxation that company reserves 


are inadequate for the finance of invest- 
ment, even if labour and other resources 
were adequate. The fact that our share 
of the world trade in manufactures is 
declining, that our rate of industrial growth 
is falling behind that of the United States, 
Russia and Western Germany, can only 
be due to one cause—that our rate of 
productive investment is inadequate, that 
it is inadequate because taxation is exces- 
sive and because the Government is 
appropriating too large a proportion of our 
resources. 
~ 1 

The Suez crisis revealed another weak- 
ness. The month’s loss of $279 million in 
the gold and dollar reserves made us draw 
hurriedly on our first and second line of 
reinforcements and begin talking of the 
third. In other words, we were made to 
confess that we are absurdly short of capital 
to act as the world’s banker, that we cannot 
perform our role as cashier for a currency 
in which half the world’s trade is carried 
on unless we have much more money in 
the till. If we want London to carry on 
as a world banking and trading centre it 
is obvious that we cannot indulge in mili- 
tary adventures or fight colonial wars. It 
seems to me that the sooner we join the 
European bloc with its free trade scheme 
and reduce our defence bill to the propor- 
tion appropriate to our resources in the 
total European set-up the sooner will we 
put our economy in order and regain our 
proper position in the world. 


COMPANY NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


THe technical recovery on the Stock 
Exchange has been carried farther than 
most people expected. There have been 
a few good company reports to help the 
buying and some investors no doubt believe 
that the bottom has been seen in the 
industrial share markets. The SHELL interim 
dividend of 5 per cent. tax free (the same) 
on the 25 per cent. larger capital spurred 
the recovery in oil shares. The quarterly 
report showed that profit margins had 
recovered and for the nine months total 
net profits were more than 16 per cent. up. 
The final quarter will show the effects of 
the Suez squeeze but the directors state 
that the increase in costs will be recovered 
in selling prices ‘to the greatest extent pos- 
sible.’ We motorists well believe it. At the 
present price of 145s. 9d. Shell give a 
gross yield of about 34 per cent., which is 
not exciting. BURMAH at 84s. 3d. give 4.2 
per cent. Oil shares are tending to ‘sell off’ 
after their sharp recovery, which is not 
surprising. 
a e 

The steel reports brought some buying 
of steel shares, but in view of the re- 
nationalisation threat there was not much 
follow-through. The profits of UNITED 
STEEL were down by about 6 per cent., 
but its dividend was maintained at 124 per 
cent. and covered by earnings of over 80 
per cent. Next year it will receive the benefit 
of its new plant extensions. At 34s. 9d. to 
yield 7.2 per cent. the shares would appear 
cheap if they had not been denationalised 
at 25s, SOUTH DURHAM at 25s, 9d. to yield 
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6.15 per cent. is still selling below its 
denationalisation price of 27s. 6d. More- 
over, its profits were 10 per cent. up and 
covered the 8 per cent. dividend over four 
times. It had the benefit of a full year’s 
operation of a new pipe plant and as it pro- 
duces steel pipe for the oil industry it can 
expect a keen demand for its products. 
ae 7s os 


The spur which the oil crisis has given 
to the development of nuclear power has 
brought investors back into the market for 
the three big electrical-power groups and 
some sharp rises have been seen. If any 
investor feels that the industrial share 
market may have touched bottom but is 
not quite certain, he will gamble less if 
he buys this group rather than motors or 
other industrials. Some respectable yields 
can still be obtained on a few. For example, 
the new GEC have risen to 26s. (20s. call 
pending) and yield 6 per cent. if the 4 per 
cent. dividend is maintained on the in- 
creased capital. ENGLISH ELECTRIC are up 
to 47s. 6d. and give 55 per cent. on the 
124 per cent. dividend covered 2.7 times. 
AEI have jumped to 67s. 6d. and yield 
4.4 per cent. on 15 per cent. covered 3.6 
times. ‘Power’ shares proper generally 
yield under 4 per cent. | have been watch- 
ing for some time HEAD WRIGHTSON, which 
supplies essential equipment for all our 
basic industries and can build nuclear 
power stations on its own except for the 
electrical gear. These shares recently 
touched 100s. to yield 4 per cent. on the 20 
per cent. dividend covered 34 times. This 
week, however, they have gone over 110s. 
They should be bought on any reaction. 





COMPANY MEETING 


HERRBURGER BROOKS 
LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Pianoforte Actions, 
Keys, etc.) 





CONTINUED SATISFACTORY 
PROGRESS 


THE 36th annual ordinary general meeting of 
Herrburger Brooks Limited was held on 
December 12 in London, Sir Louis Sterling 
(the chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 

During the year under review the business 
of the Company continued satisfactorily. There 
was a Slight reduction in the requirements of 
the Home Piano Manufacturing Trade which 
is still largely concerned with export. The 
volume of direct export sales of the Company 
to overseas markets was more than fully 
maintained while new business was obtained 
by production and sale of articles for kindred 
types of trades with the result that as a whole 
there was a considerable increase in the year's 
earnings. 

At the beginning of the current year business 
showed a reduction but now appears to be 
regaining a satisfactory level. Costs of Labour 
and Material, however, continue to rise and 
although a steady demand for Pianos still 
exists almost the world over there is a general 
resistance to price increases and it appears 
likely that any such increases though justified 
would result in a reduction of Sales. If, how- 
ever, these matters can be controlled the 
Directors view the future with confidence. 

Last year reference was made to a pro- 
posal to raise approximately £50,000 by a 
‘rights issue,’ but the Directors decided to 
defer the matter until conditions improve. 

The report was adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


HARRISONS & CROSFIELD, 
LTD. 





INCREASED PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


Tue forty-eighth annual general meeting of 
Harrisons & Crosfield Ltd was held on Dec. 10 
in London. 

Sir Eric Miller, the chairman, presided and 
in the course of his speech, said: — It is grati- 
fying that the good start which I was able 
to report to you 12 months ago was sustained 
to the end of the period, the gross profit for 
the year to June 30, 1956, before depreciation, 
taxation, etc., amounted to £1,884,000, an 
increase of £240,000 on the previous year. 


Nearly all the increase in the gross profit 
is absorbed by taxation, which at £916,000 
takes £236,000 more than in the previous year, 
so that, after deducting this and all charges, 
the net profit is only £18,000 up at £601,000. 
The final dividend of 10° will make 15% 
for the year on £1,500,000 Deferred Ordinary 
Stock, against the previous year’s total of 20% 
on the then issued Stock of £1,000,000, equiva- 
lent to 134% on the present Stock. 


TEA 
Prices in world tea markets during 1956 
have not registered such wide fluctuations as 
they did in the previous two years, but a 
notable feature has been the very high level 
to which competitive demand raised prices for 
the limited quantities of fine tea available. 


The price concertina has closed and there 
is now a much smaller margin between the 
prices realised by this class of tea and the 
better liquoring Assams. There are now keen 
buyers of the lower qualities, which have 
risen by no less than 1/7d per Ib. within the 
last month. 

Such violent price movements are most dis- 
concerting to all concerned in production and 
distribution. There is plenty of tea to come 
forward and an easier price situation may be 
expected to develop in the New Year. World 
production may be only 10 million 1b less than 
in 1955. Even so, it is running ahead of normal 
absorption. The future for producers of plain 
teas is dependent on the wholesome habit of 
tea-drinking being more encouraged. 


RUBBER 


A year ago the price of No. 1 RSS was at 
the inflated level of 40d per lb. I did not, 
however, foresee that by the end of May the 
price would be down to 22d per lb. More 
recent events leading up to the blocking of 
“the Canal have brought the spot price for 
No. 1 RSS up to around 324d in London. 

World consumption of Natural and Syn- 
thetic Rubber during 1956 is running at a 
rate of around 3,000,000 tons per annum. In 
the U.S.A. the proportion of Natural used 
seems to be stabilising around 38 to 39 p.c. So 
long as Natural is available in ample quantities 
European manufacturers outside the Iron 
c — are using Synthetic on only a moderate 
Scale 

All the indications are that there will be a 
fairly close balance between production and 
consumption of Natural Rubber in 1956. As 
any substantial increase in the production of 
Natural can at best be gradual and as the world 
must not find itself short of rubber, some 
increase in synthetic producing capacity is a 
wise precaution. These violent fluctuations are 
most disconcerting to the Industry. Expansion 
in the use of motor transport in practically 
every country in the world is a certainty. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


YW 
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Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


THERE was a time when the Christmas turkey 
or goose provided work for a number of local 
casual workers in the country, and feathering 
sheds were occupied by all available hands in 
the days before the Christmas market. I 
remember going quite innocently into one of 
these sheds to find a farmer friend, and, in 
doing so, engulfed the occupants in a blizzard 
of down. The wind whipped the door from 
my hand and I could not get it shut while 
dimly, in the flurry before me, two Eskimos 
struggled forward, ejected me and slammed 
the door in my face! Deep freeze not only 
enables the birds to go into storage, it makes 
it possible to spread the labour and save the 
hands. 


Kit INSPECTION 


Looking over the parapet above the path 
to the lower village, I found myself with a 
bird’s eye view of a tramp who sat with his 
back against the wall and took stock of his 
worldly possessions. It was dry, and he laid 
his treasures in a line to his right, placing 
them on a narrow strip of oilskin. There were 
some pieces of rag, a smoky can, a tin box that 
probably contained matches and firewood, an 
object like a pocketbook, a screw of paper 
that might have held salt and another that 
contained some kind of fat. This was the last 
item laid on view, and when he had deposited 
it on the oilskin the old fellow began to 
examine the inside of a boot that he produced 
from a large pocket, or perhaps the lining of 
his overcoat. He had been gingerly fingering 
the inside of the boot for a minute when a 
small black dog came racing up and snatched 
the piece of paper containing the fat. Immedi- 
ately, and without hesitation, the old man 
threw his boot at the dog, but it missed the 
target, and went slithering on down the asphalt 
to the brink of the stream where it seemed to 
hover and then toppled with a heavy splash 
into the water. The dog, meanwhile, raced 
away, and I waited for developments, but none 
came. The tramp looked up and saw me. He 
neither smiled nor scowled. He was past 
expressing emotion. 


Tue Cur 


Little Jack is a resourceful fellow who earns 
a shilling in whatever way he can. He sold me 
things on two occasions and I had reason to 
remember the purchases, for neither proved 
exactly what I expected. The other day I met 
him coming down from the farm where he is 
employed. He looked more like a moving bush 
than a man, for lashed to his back was a great 
mass of bright red holly. He slowed to let me 
pass. I didn’t offer to buy his holly and he 
didn’t offer to sell me any, for he has caught 
me once too often, and holly changing from 
his hands to mine would surely shed its 
berries. We have come to this pretence that we 
know each other not, but Jack knows that I 
haven’t forgotten him, and he recognises me 
all right, which I suppose accounts for our 
private smiles as we go on. I bought experi- 
ence and the little fellow knows he can sell 
me nothing I needed so much! 


A BONFIRE 

It is advisable to burn matter that 
cannot for any reason be properly composted. 
Vegetable rubbish and old straw often harbour 
pests and all is not lost by consigning this 
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matter to the flames. The ash makes a useful 
dressing, and, if there ts wood among it, this 
will help the lawn and make an ingredient for 
a compost used in the potting department. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 


G. W. CHANDLER elaine Chess Bulletin, 1948) 
BLACK (15 men) Waite to play and 
= mate in two moves: 
- solution next week. 
il The composer is the 
1k new President of the 
British Chess Prob- 
lem Society. 

Solution to last 
week’s problem by 
Guidelli: Kt-B 8!, 
threat Kt x P. 

... Kt-Q 5 ch; 
ee 2 eee 2 swe 
WHITE (5 men) Kt-K 4 ch: 2 Kt- 
K 6. 1... Kt any other, ch;2Q-Q6. 1... 
K-K 4; 2 Kt-Q3. 1...Kt x P;2QxB. 
Beautiful cross-checker, all the more striking in 
that White does not rely on a battery, as is 
usually the case in problems of this type, 

* 

Published games give a misleading impression 
of master play in three ways: the average 
tournament game is (1) longer, (2) less dramatic, 
and (3) more fluctuating than most of the games 
given in chess columns. These differences, of 
course, arise from the fact that spectacular and 
clear-cut games are the most immediately in- 
teresting. This week’s game departs from the 
‘published’. norm in that White gets an advan- 
tage, lets it slip and regains it, making no mistake 
at the second attempt. 
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White, 1. BALANEL Black, G, SztLacy! 
Opening, Sicilian 

1P-K4 P-QB4 20 B-K Bi P-B3 
2Kt-KB3 Kt-QB3 21 eed Px P 
3P-Q4 PxP 22 Bx P! 
4Kt xP P-K Kt 3 (a) 23 K- Boy) B x B? @) 
5$P-QB4 B-Kt2 4K xB Kt-B3 

6 B-K 3 Kt-B 3 5 R-O 3! P-Kt 4(A) 
7Kt-QB3 Kt-KKt5 CRS ktP Q-Q3 
8Q x Kt Kt x Kt 27 Q-K2 0-0-0? (i) 
9Q-Q1 Kt-K 3 28 Q-B3!(/) P-K4 
10QR-BlI Q-R4 29R xP Q-Q 6ch 
11 B-K 2!(6) B x Ktch 30 K-B2 Q-B7ch 
12R xB QxP 31K-K Il P-K 5 (k) 
13 Q-Bi Q-R4 32 R-R 8ch K-B2 
140-0 P-Kt 3 33 B-Kt 6ch K-Kt2 

15 R-R3 Q-O KtS(c) 34B-BSch K-B2 
16 P-B4?(d) B-Ki2 35 B-Q 6ch! xB 
17 P-K BS Krt-Q 1 36 Q-R 3ch K-B2 
18 Q-B2 R-K Ktl 37 R-R7ch KtxR 
19 R-Q1 B-B 3 38QxKtch K-Q3 

39 Q-B 5 mate 


(a) Formerly thought to be inferior, this move has 
recently been revived: however, I think the standard Kt-B 3 
is rather better. 

(b) Very interesting pawn sacrifice, which Black should 
probably decline—but if he does, White remains with a 
strong grip on the centre and an excellent position. 

(c) I fis . Q-K 4; then 16 P-K B4(16...Q x K P??; 
17 B-B 3) with a strong attack. Nevertheless, I think this 
was preferable to text, where queen remains in great danger. 

(d) Now, however, this is wrong and merely helps Black 
to get my With 16 Q-R 1! White retains the 
advantage, e.g. . O-O; 17 R-Q | threat 18 R-R 4. 
— DEO 3, 6-8 ‘Q- BT; 20 R-Q 2, Q x K P; 21 B-B3 
orl . 

(e) Presumably Lad BBY Black’s 22nd move, but his 
position is no longer good as his attack is at a standstill, 
and Black threatens Kt-B 2-K 4. 21 Q-B 2 followed by 
R(1)-R 1 is best I can find. 

(f) 23 B x B??, Q-K 8 mate. 

(g) ‘Natural but wrong; his bishop is needed to control 
action of W Rs against his queen and he should therefore 
play 7 =, ; with the better game. 

(A) I Kt-R 4; 26 R-R 4, Q-Kt 6; 27Q x Q, 
Kt x oO 8 'B x PI, and White should win because of 
his much better piece position. If 25... P-K 3; then = 
P x P,P x P;27Q-K4,Q x KtP; 28 R-Q 6, Q x R; 
29 Q x Kt ch, K-B 2; 30 R-Q7 ch intr: 

(i) Best chance was 27. . Kt-Q 5; 28 B x Kt, Q x B; 

R-K 3, R-Kt 2, though White should still win. Text 
is suicide. 

Gj) a the decisive threat of R x 

(k) 3 . Q-Kt 7; 32 R-R8c K-B 2; 33 B-Kt 6 ch, 
Kt 2: 34'B x Roch, K x R; 35 R-R "S ch, K-Kt 2: 
36 Q-Kt 3 ch and mates in two more moves. 
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Christmas Crackers 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 354 
Report by J. A. R. Pimlott 
The usual prize was offered for a set of three mottoes or couplets suitable for the 


crackers at a literary, ‘U,’ Anglo-American, Third Programme, 


‘olde-fashioned, or 


Spectator Christmas party. 


As so often happens, competitors uncon- 
sciously mirrored themselves (pardon— 
Teflected themselves in the looking glass) 
in their entries. I was somewhat surprised 
by the picture which emerged. They are 
better versed in the classics than in con- 
temporary literature, and, taking number 
of references as the criterion, the modern 
writers who have made most impact on 
them are Mr. Kingsley Amis, Mr. John 
Betjeman, Brecht, Proust and Mr. Evelyn 
Waugh. I suspect that they are only per- 
functory listeners to the Third Programme, 
and like most of us overawed by it whether 
they listen or not. Almost to a man they are 
anti-U, and—dare I say it?—the evidence 
suggests that they may be suffering from 
a bias due to.a sense of insecurity about 
their own U-ness. I am sorry to say, too, 
that I think they would mostly agree with 
the materialist point of view of M. Lewis: 
‘A serviette on the knee is worth two table 
napkins in the wash.’ They also tend to be 
critical of the Americans, though in sorrow 
rather than anger; unfortunately neither 
plain speaking nor ‘hands across the sea’ 
seems to lend itself to cracker treatment, 
and I could not believe that the political 
recrimination in which some competitors 
indulged would contribute to seasonable 
harmony at an Anglo-American Christmas 
party. Nobody felt really at home with an 
‘olde-fashioned’ Christmas. As for the 
Spectator, the respectful admiration which 
it inspires should bring blushes to the 
Editor’s cheeks, but is not, I am afraid, good 
material for wit and humour. It is pleasant, 
however, to report with confidence that one 
and all would endorse the sentiments of 
J. A. C. Morrison: 
Best wishes to us, wet or fine, 
Good fellows all at 99. 
At the season of charity and goodwill 


perhaps the less said the better about the 
quality, metrical and otherwise, of most of 
the entries. Making every allowance for the 
licence permitted to Christmas-time poets, 
the scansion or lack of it was, generally 
speaking, deplorable, and though, as one 
competitor truly said, the literary standard 
of cracker couplets is not particularly high, 
if these were a fair sample her observation 
deserves to rank high as a specimen of 
English understatement. 

Still a good time seems to have been had, 
and there were some shining exceptions. 
I award two guineas to Allan M. Laing, 
with three winners, and a guinea each to 
P. W. R. Foot, J. A. Lindon, A. M. Sayers 
and Frances Collingwood, who produced 
what I thought was one of the best single 
entries. Those who submitted the other 
entries which are printed are commended. 
The tolerance which I have shown in the 
matter of scansion will be noted. 


A BOX OF CRACKERS 
LITERARY 


If you'd know what the literary game is, 
The man to see is Kingsley Amis. 
(E. C. JENKINS.) 
The world has three things parasitic: 
The Louse, the Tapeworm and the Critic. 
(H. A. C. EVANS.) 
The Great Tradition thinks it beastly 
To Scrutinise the works of Priestley. 
(P. W. R. FOOT.) 
Now then, you writer, unless you're blotto 
Compose your own confounded motto. 
(FRANCES COLLINGWOOD.) 


a i 
It’s tautological and true— 
Since you are here, You must be U. 
(A. M. SAYERS.) 
Soft-mouthing U, or common speech? 
Surely we're equal, each to each. 
(GUY KENDALL.) 


14, 1956 
May you this Christmastide enjoy 
Your fun without the hoi polloi 
(MRS. V. R. ORMEROD.) 
‘Cruets’ are out, ‘mirrors’ non-U, 
Pudding’s for ‘Sweet’ and I’m for you! 
(MRS. AGNES KENNETT.) 
Happy Christmas, and here’s wishin’ 
You good huntin’, shootin’, fishin’. 
(ALBERICK.) 
Refreshments here are strictly Upper. 
Go elsewhere for the homely ‘cuppa.’ 
(LESLIE JOHNSON.) 


ANGLO-AMERICAN 


May there be no Red herrings in our Herring 
Pond. (JEBRONIUS.) 


THIRD PROGRAMME 


I can guess just what your peeve is: 
You can’t swallow Dr. Leavis. 
(ALLAN M. LAING.) 
One drama now alone is echt: 
The dramatist is Bertolt Brecht. 
(ALLAN M. LAING.) 
You're in the swim if you are sure 
Epstein’s vieux jeu, but not H. Moore. 
(ALLAN M. LAING.) 
Leave speculation high and dry— 
Evaluate the Christmas. (A. M. SAYERS.) 


Im Grab’ ist Ruh’, 


In the THIRD, too. (R. B. BROWNING.) 


How much there is in this world that I do not 
want.—Socrates. (P. W. R. FOOT.) 


‘SPECTATOR’ 

Keep sanely to the Middle Way, veer not to 
Right or Left, 

And leave the climber on his cliff, the limpet 
in his cleft. (J. A. LINDON.) 

Pledge not yourself too deeply, be it politics or 
kisses— 

The Onlooker sees clearly what the engagé 
clearly misses. (J. A. LINDON.) 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 357 
Set by R. J. P. Hewison 
A prize of six guineas is offered for a set 
of six New Year Irresolutions. Not more 
than twelve lines of verse or one hundred 
words of prose. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 357,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1l, 
by December 24. Results on January 4. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 918 


ACROSS 


1 Fish chowder that appealed to Thac- 
keray (13). 
9 It runs from zygote to zygote (4-5). 
10 Fish with a Carrolhan flavour (5). 
11 The girl with the stirrup cup (5). 
12 Rough twin (anag.) (9). 
13 Hands together, please, at this time (7). 
15 A kiss if so and so in the old city (7). 
17 The bricklayer evidently takes care of 
his equipment in wet weather (7). 1 
19 Fleet in fashions for painters (7). 


or an Ww 


> © 


Hampstead (4, 5). 17 
23 Give admittance to the artist to the 

works (5). 18 
24 There’s scope in the woods. (5).. 


25 Bulls from oversea? (9) 19 
26 Bruder (7, 6). 


DOWN 
2 Propose to a party man with the cash 22 
(9). 


3 Princes united in America as here (5). 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition ot Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
and a book token for one guinea, They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened after noon on December 24 and addressed: Crossword No, 918, 99 Gower St., 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 


4 How one hopes one’s dip will com® 
off (7). 


The little creatures are on the increase 


As the sunbather might remark in a 

good season (9). 

Nothing will give it punch (5). 

‘Had I the heavens’ embroidered ——’ 

(Yeats) (6). 

The boy has got in; it is romantic (5). 

Flowers that open to conceal their 

perfume? (9) 

21 Peasant from Essex with a castle in 16 There is no heart in the girl (9). 

‘And I 

wretched’ (Shakespeare) (6). 

Are they on porter’s duty at Mouse- 

hole? (7) 

One of baby’s activities observed by 

Shakespeare (7). 

20 Snow’s piling up in Scotland for the 

birds (5). 

Not cut with the mutton (5). 

23 ‘Quinquireme of Nineveh from distant 
——’ (Masefield) (5). 





of ladies most —— and 





os 








London, WC1 





Solution on December 28 
The winners of Crossword No. 916 are: Mr. R. B. AINSWORTH, 2 Mont- 
gomery Avenue, Esher, 
Auchentorlie, Bowling, By Glasgow. 


Solution to 916 on page 888 


Surrey, and Mrs. ALEXANDER SINCLAIR, 
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| Classified advertisements must be\|GAILBRAITH’S SCOTCH SHORTBREAD 
| prepaid. 3s. 6d. per line. Line aver-|fNOERS. Baked with ios aay out 
ages 36 letters (including word-\iicious, 1 tb 7s 94., 2 Ib. 12s. 9d. post 


spacing). Minimum 2 lines. Box|tree U.K. Galbraith’s, 70-82 High Street, 
numbers Is. extra. Classified Adver-| 48" Scotland. 


: « . . 
tisement Dept., ‘Spectator’ Ltd., 99\"OLD CASTLE’ rea: CREAM CHEESE 
: jcomtains no preservative or added sub- 

Gower Street, London, WC1 |Stance, but has a fich, cool flavour, which is 

a delight to the palate Packed in an attrac- 
tive box containing $ oz., ang sent by 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT site os for, 8 —Wesset Cheads Lic. 


! 
HEMEL HEMPSTEAD DEVELOPMENT ORDERS IAKEN now for delivery in time 
CORPORATION.—Applications are invited|for Christmas of the original delicious 
for Assistant in Public Relations Department, | Carrick’ Shortbread—al] butter—in tartan- 
Vacancy No. 19. Salary scale £595-£765.' covered tins at 9s. and 12s. 6d. each, inland 
University degree. preferably in one of the | postage paid. Foreign postage extra 











% ya oaass : 7 : " Social Sciences, and experience of office ad-} A. McCALL LTD., 
~ An inv estment in an old. established conser ministration will be advantageous Successful | High-class Bakers 
*  vatively managed Building Society such as applicant will be required to handle routine | 87 High Street, Ayr Scotland. 


admi.ustrative work of department and to} 
do social development work in the neigh-| "4E EDEAL GIFT for special people and 


The Planet combines unquestionable security and liquidity 1 pec 
bourhood, involving attendance at evening |** ® Present to yourself, fine Wine is always 
meetings. Conditions of service simiiar to|“¢!come at Christmas. Single bottles or 


and, in this case, an unusually generous return. 
those in local government. Local Government | @SS0rted cases of Wines of your own choice, 
| qualifications and experience, with names of | address.—For further details write now to 
two referees, should reach General Manager,|O. W. LOEB & CO. LTD., 1 Robert Sr., 
Westbrook Hay, Hemel Hempstead, Herts, | Adelphi, Londoa, W.C.2. TRA. 1927. 
by 28 December. — —— — 
| STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand. 
W.C2 (almost facing Charing Cross Sta-| PERSONAL 
TEMple Bar 6644. | delight in ‘ADVENTURE OF THE SEA’ by 
e 10 the Delegacy of Lodgings, who will be re-| 200 wonderful coloured paintings and cost 
Interest payable from the first day of investment > for i 
that the needs of the University for Lodgings; CANCER PATIENT (561997). Little Boy 
The Society pays the Income Tax ing the names of two referees, should be sent Society for Cancer Relief, Dept. G.7, 47 


4 . : A yar 
You can invest £1 to £5,000 in the Superannuation scheme.—Applications, en- With every guarantee of their origin, care- 
tion). Permanent and Temporary office) 
UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD The Univer-, James Fisher, a brand new Rathbone book 
sponsible for providing information about|Only 1Ss—like its superb companion 
NET PER ANNUM are met. The stipend will be £1.000 per/(7), condition delicate but at present im- 
| annum. The person appointed will be re-| proving His mother separated from hus- 
7 . quired to become a ery of the band has difficulty in feeding and clothing 
equal to 64°. on investments FS.S U., and an allowance of £50 per annum |the three children, and is compelled to 
war | for each dependent child is payable. Appli-| work, Financial help needed. Please help us 
taxable at standard rate cations (five copies), including a statement |i care for him (also thousands of other sad 
4 to the Registrar, University Registry. — Victoria Street, S.W.1. 








dorsed Vacancy 19, giving age, education, fully packed and quickly despatched to any 

stall! (M. & F.), Typewriting, Duplicating | ADVENTURERS OF ALL AGES wil! find 
(Member of The Building Socicties Association) sity proposes to appoint a full-time secretary | about the oceans and their creatures. It has 

lodgings and for ensuring. as far as possible, volumes 

of age. qualifications and experience and Riv-! -ases), Jewellery welSomed. — Nationa! 


from whom further particulars can be o' : 

tained. not later than 15 January. 1957, The | CHRISTMAS IS ALL the more cheerful for 
| person appointed will be required to take;& few bottles of Duff Gordon's EL CID 
up office as early as possible in the New|Sherry. A Christmasy Sherry—fine, light 


Facilities for immediate withdrawal | 
| 
Planet House, Finsbury Sq., London, E.C.2. Tel: MONarch 8985 | Year ;Amontiliado. Your wine-merchant stocks it. 


Write for details, Accounts and Application Form to 


YOUNG ELECTRONICS ENGINEERS | Don't wait till the last minute, though. 
| (male) with good Honours Degree and at|!here’s @ big demand. 

least three years’ works practice wishing to| CONTEMPORARY CHRISTMAS CARDS, 
effect change are invited to communicate in| Exclusive designs by Pietro Annigoni, Denix 
| absolute confidence with the Managing Mathews, Henry Moore, Jobn Piper, Ceri 


| Director of Newport Clocks Ltd.. 102) Richards, etc., in aid of the National Fund 
. | Hatton Garden, London. E.C.1. (HOLborn | for Polio Research. Send s.a.c. for illus- 
7 | 6647). trated leaflet to Christmas Card Dep:., 

© ee NFPR, 15 Manson Place, S.W.7. 


| CORNEAL CONTACT [LENSES LTD.. 















EXHIBITIONS AND jarrange deferred payments for Micro's 
SS INCREASED INTEREST RATES LECTURES [Corneal and Contact Lenses. Free booklet 
; ) from Dept. 274C, 115 Oxford Street, London. 
neseailt ax’ yo i eo ARCHITECTURAL TREASURES OF W.1, Telephone GER. 2531, 1972 Regen’ 
33° Or Fixe erm 37. CZECHOSLOVAKIA, R.I.B.A., 66 Port-|Street, London, W.1. Tel. REG. 6603 
Society paying Income Tax land Place. W.1. Until 28th Dec. (closed) Branches in main towns. 


25th and 26th) Mon.-Fri, 10-7: Sat. 10-5. 


No expenses on investment or withdrawal Admission free. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. 


Continued Overlea/ 





Write for full particulars | HENRY LAMB. R.A.. JOHN CRAXTON 
| and MICHAEL FFOLKES. 10-5.30. Sats. 
GRAYS BUILDING SOCIETY | 3% Mictiar SPECTATOR 

22 NEW ROAD, GRAYS, ESSEX = Eid. 1880 | yA RLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street. AIR MAIL 
Branch Offices—31 Linton Road, Barking, Essex W.1. FRENCH MASTERS — Courbet,; 
and 4 Wheeler Gate, Nottingham Fantin, Pissarro, Sisley, Utrillo, etc. Daily) 

ASSETS—{£2,400,000 RESERVES—{£87,000 10-5.30. Sats. 10-12.30 | EDITION 
Tm ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 





Cork Street, W.1. CHRISTMAS PRESENT) 
| EXHIBITION : Little Pictures by French | Many readers have recently 


and English Artists. asked about the possibility of 


Pee é \f receiving the Air Mail edition of 
Thank you Santa Cas! \f the Spectator, Others might care 
ae CONCERTS to know that a special thin-paper 














| a h 

' CAROLS & CHRISTMAS ORGAN Music, || dition is printed and available 
Royal Festival Hall, Wed. 19 Dec, at 5.45.|] by air mail to readers living 

| Hampstead Parish Church Choir (Conduc-|] oversea. 

| tor: Martindale Sidwell) with Ralph Downes 


But ... please don’t 
forget the others! 








: | (organ) and Gwendolen Mason (harp).} Some charges for a year’s sub- 
re “"_ manele ge oe | Tickets 3s 6d, WATerloo 3191 scription (52 issues) are : 
n our family who also hope - | J 
their wishes will come true | : a oo ro > 
Will you be their CHRISTMAS GIFTS jf = 20uth America .. “ 
South Africa .. £4 10s, 
SANTA CLAUS? | HONEY, CLOTTED CREAM and CHED-| West Africa £4 Ss. 
CHRISTMAS DONATIONS grateful'v | DAR CHEESE—Dorset Honey, packed in A li d _ 
received by the Secretary | 1 Ib. glass jars, sent by Passenger train ustralia an 
carriage paid — 4 Ib, 17s., 6 Ib. 23s. 6d. New Zealand £5 15s. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 
Old Town Halil, Kennington, SEI! 


| Clotted Cream packed in } Ib. and 1 Ib. tins, s . 
| Sent by Letter Post tor Ss. 9d. and 10s. 6d.| Other rates will be supplied on 


respectively. (We recommend that cream application to: 

for delivery a. Christmas should be sent by 

‘Express delivery. the additional cost of THE SALES MANAGER 
which is Is. on each tin.) Cheddar Cheese SPECTATOR LTD. 
(whole cheese of nominal weight 34 Ib.|] 99 Gower Street, London, WC1 
each) sent by Parcel Post, 13s 6d.—Wesser 

Chedds Ltd., Sherborne, Dorset 
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ENLIST NATURE'S AID for down drag-| LITERARY 

ging Backache, Lumbago, Sciatica, etc. Pure : 3 ; 
herbal ‘Junobeans’ bring soothing relief and MAKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY this 


refreshing alleviation, From Health & Herbal year. If you've always meant to write Begin 
Stores—60 Beans 2s, 2d.; 200 Ss.; or by post,| Now, for opportunities are increasing. The 
2s. 6d. and 5s. 6d. from Lusty’s Natural Pro-| LSJ can show you how to make money from 
ducts Co., 278 London Rd., Westcliffe-on-| your pen, Personal coaching by correspon- 
Sea. dence without time limit.—Prospectus Dept.., 
FOOD PRESENTS no problems when| London School of Journalism, 19 Hertford 
made so much tastier with Rayner’s Indian | Street, Park Lane. London, W.1, GROs. 
Mango Chutney—from all good grocers. | 8250. ‘There are LSJ Students all over the 
C ° | 

| 


HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SELL? - : 
Readers having anything to sell or profes-| AN APPEAL TO REASON.—The case of 
sional services to offer are invited to bring) TMOTHY EVANS by Lord Altrincham and 
their announcement to the notice of the many|!an Gilmour. Price Is. 6d. or by post 
thousands of readers of the ‘“SPECTATOR.’|!8- 9d. from the ‘Spectator,’ 99 Gower 
Prepaid Classified Advertisements cost 3s. 6d, | Street, London, W.C.1. 
per line (36 letters) and should reach the| AUTHOR’S MSS., any length, typed in 7 
‘SPECTATOR’ Office, 99 Gower Street,|days (4-day emergency service for urgent 
W.C.1, with remittance, by Monday prior) works), short stories, etc.. by return. Type- 
to the date of publication. Scripts carefully checked. Great emphasis on 
IN PEACE as in war thy Merchant Navy |@ccuracy and attractive presentation, 4-hour 
is vital to the National Life. Please help|duplicating service, Indexing. Cataloguing 
us to maintain the amenities of this century-| Editing. Proof-reading. Literary research, 
old Club for the service of Merchant |¢tc. Temporary secretaries. Dictating machine 
Seamen when ashore.—Rear-Admiral (S) Sir Service. Public/Private meetings reported. 
David Lamber, K.C.B., O.B.E., THE a Sg for a i ager ay 
SAILORS HOME and RED ENSIGN rom /into a anguages. vernight service 
CLUB, Dock Street and Ensign Street, TELEDICTA SERV ICE: DICTATE LET- 
London Docks, E.1. Sue vin tence a OAD. 
one , am : INE—9 a.m.-9 p.m. 
potas oh a Se ae Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends. Secretarial 
Write or call for our Free Price List and Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1 (GER 1067-9) 
Literature on Family Planning. — Fiertag, DID AMERICAN PRESSURE on Britain 
34 Wardour St., London, W.1. Dept. D.X. save Nasser from almost certain downfall in 
7 in the fateful days of carly November? Did it 

READ BIBLE THRO’ IN YEAR — 40 ctimuiate ‘a rising in Hungary which it was 
absorbing serial—twenty minutes yo unable to support? These are two of the 
Tables free by post 2$d.—Mr. Viner Hall.| many questions raised in this week's issue 
The Institute, Neva Rd., Weston-s-Mare. | of America’s ‘amous fortnightly. ‘THE 
STOLEN IN LONDON, traced to Suffolk.| REPORTER.” which can now be bought 
FOUND by Miss Dodie Smith, The full story | anywhere in Britain, Supplies are limited so 
THE 101 DALMATIANS, irresistible reading | order your 1957 subscription from your local 
for every dog-loving child and adult this| newsagent or from Transworld Circulation 
Christmas, illustrated throughout. 10s. 6d.—|Company, Park Royal Road, London, 
Apply to your bookseller. N.W.10. 2s. each fortnightly. 
THE 7 i sc . OF SE, 33 ‘KNOW-HOW?’ brings you writing Success. 
ae een eee OE tr oe’ °8/No Sales—No Fees. Send for FREE Si 
Sates ial coal “ wie . |‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success.’ B.A 
THE SOCIETY FOR PHYSICAL § RE-|school of Successful. Writing Ltd., 124 New 
eon anne en ie Sm ti Bond Street, London, W.1. 
scale survey of recent psychic iences— ane , . 

rege aes é om STORIES WANTED by British Institute 
apparitions, telepathy, prophetic dreams, of .Ficdou-Witine Science Ltd, Resent 


>, — For particulars and report forms 
amie Pty Seusetery 31 Tavistock Square House, Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories 
London, W.C.1 oz are revised by us and submitted to editors 
tei on a 15 per cent of sales basis. Unsuitable 


THE TRUTH ABOUT Religion in Com-| stories are returned with reasons for reiec-| Further information may be obtained from church.—Phone Dymchurch 2161. 
munist China: ‘How Red China Tortures tion, Address your MSS. to Dept. C23. | the Secretary, Board of Extra-Mural Studies, 1.0,W. WINTER IS KIND to Faring 


Frotestant and Catholic Missionaries,’ by| FREE, ‘The Professional Touch,’ concern- 
Sm ge or rag ‘-— be ing Courses and Criticisms from Dept. C23. 
2 é a} F ‘ 
_ -- ell . see pa . nok RITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interesting 
of Free China Association, 62 New - ~ 
Cavendish Street. London. W.1. free booklet.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85). 
bea F Palace Gate, London, W.8 (KNI. 7796). 
TRAIN TO BE A CONTINENTAL 
COURIER, Stamp for details—H. & C. 
Couriers (B), 26 Mayfair Avenue, Bexley- 


heath, Kent EDUCATIONAL 


UNITARIANISM, Would it meet your de- 








sire for a non-creedal progressive-minded| ADMINISTRATIVE & SECRETARIAL | Entrance Examination. This will be held in| Winter and Christmas terms on applicatio 


church? Information on receipt of stamp, —|Training for graduates and well-educated 
S. Sectetary, Postal Mission, 14 Gordon/giris. New courses Jan. 3, 1957.—Apply to|and 14 the following September.—Full par- 
Sq., W.C.1, J. W Loveridge, M.A, (Cantab.). The Prin-|ticulars from the Headmistress. _ _ 
cipal, St. Godric’s Secretarial College. 2'\¢ *” J : 
SS aaa ; : ons : S. - §, MICHAEL’S, BURTON PARK, Pet- ITR . 
Arkwright Road, N.W.3. Hampstead 5986. Worth, Sussex (Schoo! of the Woodard Cor-| WINTER SPORTS 





MAYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 


SHOPPING BY POST ag courses start 7 Jan., 1957.—S7 Duke|FXAMINATIONS in General Subjects and| 


W.1 
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|COMMON ENTRANCE.—Small coaching)GQRDONSTOUN SCHOOL.—Scho! 


school. Boys aged 10 to 14, Individual atten-| (yp to £230 per annum) are offered for 
tion, Exceptional results past twelve years. | jn 1957 by the Gordonstoun Society, At 
Sea and Mountain air. Games. Prospectus} one of these will be reserved for boys 


from Ivor M. Cross M.A., Cantab. (lately 
Senior Master at Stowe) — Barbara K. K.| 
Cross, B.A., Oxon, Lapley Grange, Glandyfi, | 
Machynlleth, Wales. Tel.: Glandyfi 243, 


EXPERT POSTAL FUITION for Examin-| 
ation—University Law, Accountancy, Cost-| 


Export, Commercial, Generaj Cert. of} 
Education, etc. Many (non-exam,) courses in} 
business subjects. Write for free prospectus 
and/or advice, mentioning exam, or subject 
in which interested to Metropolitan College 
(G.40), St. Albans, or Call 30 Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C.4, 

LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS 
U.C.C., est. 1887, prepares students by 

post for General Certificate of Education 
(for Entrance. Faculty requirements or 
Direct Entry to Degree), External Degrees | 
(B.A., B.Sc.. B.Sc.Econ.), B.Sc.(Soc.). | 
LL.B.», and Diniomas. Also for G.C.E. (all 
Levels, all other Bodies). Law, Professional 
Prelim. Highly qualified Tutors. Prospectus 
from Registrar, University Correspondence 
College, 76 Burlington House, Cambridge. 
POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 
Educn, (all examining boards), London. 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ.. B.Sc.Sociology. 
LL.B., B.D. Degree and Diplomas, Law and 
Professional Exams, Mod. Fees. Pros- 
pectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Dept. B92. Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est, 1894). 


ST. RONAN’S SCHOOL LTD., Duffield 
Hall. Derbys. Boarding School for,girls run 
on public school lines, Recognized by Minis- 
try of Education. Prep. Dept. 7-11. Senior 
12-18. Fees £63 and £68 per term, For 
prospectus apply to the Secretary 

THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1, MAY. 5306 
(3 lines) 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
Residential Course on 
METAPHYSICAL POETRY 
An Advanced Course for Teachers and 
other students at 
MADINGLEY HALL, CAMBRIDGE 
29 December, 1956—S January, 1957 
Fee for the Course, including cost of 


residence at Madingley Hall, £7 7s. Od 


Stuart House, Cambridge. 








SCHOLARSHIPS 
BADMINTON SCHOOL, WESTBURY-ON- 
TRYM, BRISTOL. Two open Scholarships, 
one of £100 p.a. and one of £60 p.a., and a 
Music Scholarship varying from £40 to £100 
p.a, will be offered on the results of the next 


| February. 1957, for girls aged between 11 


poration). In 1957 OPEN SCHOLARSHIP 


|Music will be held during the week be- 


FRENCH CRYSTALLISED FRUITS. The OXFORD & COUNTY SECRETARIAL |ginning February 18. Entry Forms must be 


Best and Freshest on Sale. Assorted Apricots, | ¢ : : : aie 
~ pricots | SCHOOL, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive train-|received before Monday, January 28, 1957. | 82!€ty, 


Greengages, Pears and Figs. 3lb. Presentation 
30s.; 1} Ib. 16s. 6d. Glacé Apricots, Super-| 
latively exquisite. 14 Ib. 30s, Elvas Figs. 1 Ib.} 
7s; 6d. All Post Paid —SHILLING COFFEE | 
CO. LTD., Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. | 


l4th, Prospectus. 


GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Notwith-| 
standing sensational new drug and serum 
discoveries, the truth about garlic as a 
remedy for rheumatism stands as it has stood 


ing, Graduate Course. Next Term, January |—For these forms and all particuiars , {ticularly adv 
. faa d all particulars please | -oming season at Chamonix. Exhilarating st 


apply to the Secretary at the School. 


SPECTATOR INDEX 





for 5,000 years; that powerful purifier and 
healer given by Nature for the use of Man. - 
Get to know Garlisol deodoriseg (non- The full alphabetical in 
smell) garlic tablets for dissolving rheuma- A 

tism at its roots. Send 52s. 6d, for 1,000 tributors to Volume 196 
tablets, six months’ treatment, and inter- 


dex of contents and con- 
of the Spectator (January- 


esting booklet about garlic, that imme- June, 1956) is now available. 


morial remedy of Nature.—Garliso! Natural 
Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex. 


Orders, and a remittance 
CHRISTMAS CARDS be sent to: 





Original wood engravings and 


Burford, Oxford 
Approval post free U.K. prices from 24d. 














of 2s. 8d. per copy, should 


that are DIFFERENT ! THE SALES MANAGER, 
‘SPECTATOR’ LTD., 


colour prints, etc. 
THE COCKLANDS PRESS 99 GOWER STREET, 
LONDON, WCl1 


intend to make the Royal Navy their career 
Age limits 12 to 14 on March Ist, 1997 
There are also special Scholarships ig 

Merchant Navy. The awards are made.o, 
combined assessment of the results of 

written examination and of an_ interview 
Details on application to the Admisg 


jing, Secretarial, Civil Service, Management.) yaster, Gordonstoun School, Elgin, Mora 


shire. Entry forms to be returned to Go 
donstoun by February 9th 

TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
musical girls between the ages of 10 ang] 
available September. Value £100 ang 
per annum. Independent Public School, 
Full particulars from Hollington 
School, St, Leonards-on-Sea 





FELLOWSHIPS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTE 
SIMON FELLOWSHIPS, The Universi 
offers a number of Simon Fellowships f 
advanced study or research in the so 
sciences, This term is used in a wide 
to include not only Economics, Gove 
etc., but equally, fields such as Educatio 
Jurisprudence and Social Medicine. Valy 
within the range of £800—£1.350 per anny 
(Simon Research Fellowships) or within 
range of £1,400—£1,750 per annum 
Senior Research Fellowships, according 
qualifications and experience. They are o 
to members of the public services as wel] 
to persons with academic experience, 
Applications should be sent by January] 
1957, to the Registrar, the University, } 
chester 13, from whom further particulg 
may be obtained, and who will be pleased 
answer any enquiries regarding the and 
the Fellowships. 











HOTELS 


DUSTED BY CHANNEL BREEZES, ced 
swept by ocean gales, with its score q 
jancient churches and its thrilling smuggeg 
|tales. It lies at the door-step of England, 
carpet of friendly lands. From the sm 
slopes of Shepway to the gold of Dymehag 
sands, — THE BLACK BULL INN, New 


the loveliest spot on the sunny [.0.W, 
country house hotel with wooded ground 
and cosy cottages, Superb food and sem 
Centual heating. Riding and golf near 
Fully licerised. A.A., R.A.C.—Details fn 
the Manager, FARRINGFORD Hi 
Freshwater, 1.0.W. Phone 312. 
RYE—THE HOPE ANCHOR, R.AC AA 
approved, Licensed. Ashley Courtenay 
commended. Centrally heated throughoy 


| Rye 2216 








ENJOY YOUR WINTER 
SPORTS 


to the full in FRANCE. French food, Fren 
and superb modern equipment. Pq 
antageous terms offered fort 


ing by day, a round of pleasure after dam 
Details on request from your Travel Ast 
log from the French Government Tout 
Office, 178 Piccadilly, London, W.1 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No.§ 


ACROSS. — 1 Futile. 4 Accentof, 
Nineveh, 11 Inverse, 12 Tegumental. 13 Bq 
1§ Crankle. 17 Opossum. 19 Lavinia. 
Extorts, 23 Anon. 24 Tourmaline. 27 Oven 
28 Patrick, 29 Destined. 30 Groggy. 

DOWN.—1 Fanatical. 2 Tanagra. 3 Lo 
making. 5 China Rose. 6 Envy. 7 Targets 
Reefs. 9 Chin. 14 Postmaster, 16 Elabom 
18 Master key. 20 Violets, 22 Raining 
Aloud. 25 Rape. 26 Asti. 


| 
| 





| T. A. LAYTON CHOOSES 
| }COSSART’S FINE MADEI 
)& BERTOLA SECO SHERR 
q for your WINE TOKEN 
Try them by the glass at: 
Laytons Wine Merchants 
2a Duke Street (Manchester Square) 
London, W.1 WEL. 8808 
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